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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_— p~—— 


HE Congress ended on Saturday, the 13th, when all the 
T Plenipotentiaries signed the Treaty, hereafter to be known 
as the Treaty of Berlin. When the seals had been affixed, Count 
Andrassy, whose master has acquired two provinces without pay- 
ing for them, rose and proposed a vote of thanks to Prince 
Bismarck, ‘‘ the eminent statesman who has directed our labours,” 
—a vote which was unanimously passed, even the Turks agreeing, 
though probably, as Carlyle puts it, ‘with thoughts in them.” 
It tasks courtesy to be thankful to a dentist who has drawn 
nine teeth. ‘The Crown Prince at six o’clock gave a grand 
entertainment to the Plenipotentiaries, and made a speech, 
trusting that the Treaty would be ‘‘a new pledge of peace 
and public weal ;” and then the Diplomatists dispersed, Count 
Andrassy arriving in Vienna the same evening. The Con- 
gress included the largest number of diplomatists who 
have ever signed a Treaty, and the Treaty is said to be the 
longest ever written. The business lasted just one month, and 
may, on the whole, be said to have been well performed, although 
the total result, as the Greeks have not been satisfied, can be only 
a truce. 


Lord Beaconsfield was received in England on Tuesday with 
gratulatory peans, and elaborate indeed, but not very multitudi- 
nous rapture. He had the rare pleasure—as we should think—of 
magnanimously demanding at Dover for the services of Lord 
Salisbury a recognition as cordial as for his own, and of insist- 
ing that Lord Salisbury should be assigned a place in Lady 
Abergavenny’s carriage from the Charing-Cross Station to 
Downing Street. He told the British people from the window 
of his official residence that he had brought them back 
“peace, with honour ;” and was received, it is said, at Downing 
Street by General Ponsonby, who presented him with a rare exotic 
bouquet, from the Queen. London did not turn out in its greatest 
crowds to see the procession,—when the Queen herself opens 
Parliament, the crowd is usually much more dense,—but those 
who were there showed some vivacity of the Beaconsfield kind. 
One working-man, for instance, who was mounted upon one of 
the lions in Trafalgar Square, when ordered down by the police, 
declared that he was not going to descend from the British Lion 
on such a day as that. Lord Beaconsfield’s worshippers were, 
all of them, in the British-leonine mood, which is a mood more 
noisy than dangerous, more grandiloquent than great. 

















A splendid audience of Princes, Princesses, Peers, Peeresses, and 
dignitaries of all kinds, assembled in the House of Lords on Thurs- 
day to hear Lord Beaconsfield’s statement. It was not one of his 
happiest efforts, being apologetic, full of details, and a little 
tame. We have described it sufficiently elsewhere, but may state 
here that the speaker defended the Treaty of Berlin on the lines 
of Lord Salisbury’s despatch, and affirmed that he had re- 
established Turkey ; that he pointedly admitted the perpetuity 
of the cession of Bosnia; that he quizzed the Greeks for asking 
too much, but advised them to ‘‘ have patience ;” that he ridiculed 
the importance attached to Batoum, which he described as 








no bigger than Cowes, and incapable of improvement—yet he 
was a fortnight before full of fear lest it should be made a 
Sebastopol—that he believed there was room in Asia for Russia as 
well as England ; and that he eulogised the Anglo-Turkish Treaty, as 
securing to England that “room.” He believed the Treaty would 
ensure tranquillity and order in Asiatic Turkey, but declined to 
describe his plans, as they had still to obtain the sanction of an 
independent Power, the Sultan. He was anxiously civil to France, 
in deference to whose susceptibilities he had declined Egypt, and 
said as little as possible about Cyprus. 


The debate was made important by Lord Derby's speech, but 
was otherwise not exciting. Lord Granville made some clever 
comments on the Congress of Berlin, which he thought, after the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement, had become something of a comedy, 
but accepted the Treaty as a compromise, the withdrawal of 
10,000,000 Christians from the direct authority of the Sultan 
being a great advantage. He thought the entire arrangement 
gave Russia all she expected or desired to have. He objected to 
the annexation of Cyprus as useless, Malta supplying any base 
we need, and pointed out that the Anglo-Turkish Agree- 
ment enabled Russia to select her own time for war, 
and that the time selected would be a time of England's 
embarrassment in some other complication. We were under no 
other such guarantee except for Portugal, a small and not 
distant State, and he doubted whether the peace would last 
twenty or even ten years. Lord Kimberley did not commit him- 
self to a date, but he did consider that the Government policy in 
Asia was ‘“‘more rash, less well considered, and more likely to 
lead to disaster, than any he remembered in the past.” He could 
not see why, when Turkey had broken all promises of reform in 
Europe, it should keep them in Asia, or how it was possible to 
suppose that Russia would march upon India through Kars or 
Erzeroum. 


Of the personal collision in Lord Derby’s and Lord Salisbury’s 
speeches, and its significance, we have said enough elsewhere. 
As regards the Treaty of Berlin, Lord Derby, on the whole, 
supported the Government, though he pointed out how much 
more dependent on Russia the new Bulgaria would probably be, 
than a strong State big enough for independent hopes, such as 
had been orginally sketched out ; and how little permanence there 
was in the new arrangement. His attack on the Asiatic guarantee 
was very powerful. There was no real analogy at all, he said, 
as regards the danger of such guarantees, between the case of 
protected States in India with a British Resident, and the case of 
Turkey under British protection. In India, European meddling 
is virtually impossible. In Asia, it would be certain. If a 
European agent appeared at Mysore or Hyderabad, it would not 
be long before he was removed. But the Great Powers will have, 
as before, their Ambassadors in Constantinople, and their Consular 
staff everywhere in Asiatic Turkey, and they will not only inter- 
fere in local administration, but interfere with a new spirit of 
jealousy against England, on account of her exceptional position 
under the Asiatic Protectorate. 





To this Lord Salisbury had nothing to reply, except by taunt- 
ing Lord Derby with his devotion to destructive criticism, and 
with being the kind of statesman who would inevitably have 
resisted the extension of our empire to India, if he had lived in 
the days when the Indian Power was gradually growing up; and 
by saying that the obligations of the new Protectorate are not 
half so alarming as the obligations under which we already lie to 
defend any portion of the Queen’s own territories, if attacked. “ If 
you have made up yourminds to avoid responsibility altogether, you 
have made up your minds to renounce empire.” ‘This is very like 
saying that because a railway company must always defend its 
own rights if attacked, on pain of utter bankruptcy, it may safely 
take upon itself to defend all the rights of any inferior and much 
more crazy and risky railway company, whose interests appear to 
be partially bound up with its own,—which does not seem to 
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be very good sense. Where Lord Salisbury ceased to be personal, 
his argument collapsed. 


Lord Northbrook made a grave and well-considered speech 
on the two Treaties, from the point of view of an Indian Viceroy. 
He maintained that the only route by which Russia can attack 
India is that of Persia, and that therefore the Asiatic territory of 
Turkey was not ‘‘ on the line.” ‘‘ The power of Russia is a bugbear, 
conjured up by her Majesty’s Government.” He disbelieved that 
Mussulmans in India or anywhere else would approve of our forcibly 
reforming the Sultan’s Government, and held that the necessary 
reforms, particularly the first of all—an improvement of the condi- 
tion of the peasantry—could not be made by Turkey, from absence 
of resources. No reforms would be made, and we should then 
be in the position of guaranteeing a country intolerably mal- 
administered. ‘The English people would never bear that, and 
we should have to annex a ruined country, with millions of 
Mahommedans in it, who could never be contented under our 
rule. His Lordship evidently thought, though he did not dis- 
tinctly say, that being discontented, they might ally themselves 
with the Indian Mahommedans, and so shake down both empires. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times informs the world that 
there was real danger of the Congress breaking up, even after the 
Bulgarian question had been settled. On July 8th the Anglo- 
Turkish Agreement reached Berlin, and the Russian Plenipoten- 
tiaries, who, though aware of part of the arrangement, thought it 
‘¢ platonic,” and were entirely in the dark about Cyprus, were so 
irritated that they resolved to accept war, rather than give up the 
complete sovereignty of Batoum and the Lazes. Fortunately, Lord 
Odo Russell was aware of the true aspect of affairs ; he informed the 
English Plenipotentiaries, and next day the whole question was 
given up, and Batoum fully surrendered to the Russian Govern- 
ment. The account is written as from fullness of knowledge, 
but Lord Beaconsfield would doubtless reply that he had already 
surrendered Batoum, under the Anglo-Russian Agreement, and 
‘*he must keep his word.” 


Rumours—as yet, no more than rumours—prevail of the open- 
ing-up of another portion of the Eastern Question. It is stated 
that the Porte have assured the Greeks that no important con- 
cession will be made to them, and that the Greeks have deter- 
mined to aid the insurrection which is about to break out in 
Thessaly and Macedonia. The Turkish troops in Thessaly, aware 
of the coming revolt, are terrorising the people in a way which has 
induced the French Government to request all the Powers to 
press moderation at Constantinople. Greece is still, after her 
two years of warning, not quite prepared, but she is much better 
prepared than in 1876, and may be forced by popular feeling to 
invade the provinces where Greeks are suffering. Her force, 
however, unless assisted either by Italy or France, is wholly un- 
equal to contend with the Turkish army and the Albanian 


Irregulars together. 


Mr. Goschen has intimated to the electors of the City of London 
his intention not to stand again at the next vacancy. Obviously 
he does not like, either for himself or for the Liberal party, repre- 
senting, in such a place as the City of London, the votes of a 
minority, and to that position the election of 1874 unfortunately 
consigned him. He tells the electors that it is most essential that 
the Liberals should not, at the next contest, appear to bea divided 
party ; and that it is not for him, who on one important point, the 
county franchise, differs from his party, to demand from the 
Liberals all the support which another candidate who desired 
to see household suffrage in the counties might obtain. 
For this reason, then, he will not canvass the City again. That 
is a disinterested and a very loyal reason for looking elsewhere, 
but it is no reason why the City of London should accept the 
sacrifice. Heartily as we ourselves desire to see household 
suffrage in the counties, we should think it no sufficient reason 
at all for not supporting Mr. Goschen, who so ably and fitly 
represents the great commercial capital of the world, as the 

“Member for London. Liberals who support household franchise 

in the counties are as plenty as blackberries, but Liberals of 
Mr. Goschen’s standing and knowledge, with his grasp of finance, 
and his insight into the theory of commerce, are so rare, that 
London would be very foolish to part voluntarily with Mr. 
Goschen. 





The Calcutta correspondent of the Times gives extracts from 
twelve Native papers strongly approving the despatch of Native 
troops to Europe, usually on the ground ‘that the summons is a 


| proof of the Queen’s confidence in the loyalty of her Sepoy 
There is no reason that we know of to believe that the summ: - 
was disliked in India, and it was certainly approved in the pe. 
which strongly feels the tedium of existence in cantonmentg but 
the eulogies of the Native Press prove nothing. They would 
| have been important a year ago, but since then the Presg has 
| placed outside the Law, and at the absolute mercy of the Execy 
| tive. The faintest hint from the magistrates that support of thig 
| measure would be considered proof positive of loyalty would 
therefore be at once obeyed, as an easy method of averting fineg 
without abandoning any opinion, natives holding quite as stro; 
as Europeans that till an army mutinies its business is to fight the 
enemies of those who pay it. 





The French Republicans and the Italian Radicals are both 
profoundly irritated with the result of the Congress of Berlin, 
They consider that France and Italy ought to have got something 
in the scramble, and that England has greatly and surreptitiously 
increased her power in the Mediterranean. M. Gambetta wil} 
insist, it is said, on M. Waddington’s removal; the resignation 
of M. Corti, according to the latest telegram, has been dig. 
cussed in the Italian Cabinet, and all over Italy meetings 
are being held on behalf of ‘‘ Unredeemed Italy,” which 
visibly alarm the Government. This effervescence will coo} 
down, but both in France and Italy an idea is growing up 
among statesmen that the Southern Powers ought to protect 








and aggrandise Greece, as their ally and agent in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, an idea which will have consequences. Rumourg 
are already abroad, though as yet unauthenticated, that the Greek 
claim to the frontier theoretically awarded to her by Congress will 
be supported by the Italian Fleet. 


The danger of civil war in Montreal, for it was nothing les, 
has been averted. The Orangemen, finding the Mayor resolute 
in forbidding their procession, and that they would have to fight 
police as well as mob, while uncertain of the action of the militia, 
gave way at the eleventh hour, and abandoned their procession, 
The Mayor then occupied their hall and arrested their leaders, 
not as a punishment, but in order to test his own legal right to 
prevent the procession. So deep was the passion aroused, how- 
ever, that the General in command sent home the local militia, 
but detained the soldiers from a distance; and one dangerous 
riot broke out between the mob and a military detachment, 
during which the soldiers unhappily fired without orders, 
wounding two men and dispersing the mob. The soldiers were 
immediately placed under arrest by General Smyth. The Orange- 
men threaten a general gathering for another day, but the Legisla- 
ture will, it is believed, prohibit party processions altogether, 
and perhaps limit the right of open-air meeting. 


The Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill,—that is, the Bill 
for raising the price of meat,—is gradually being pounded by 
the House of Commons into a shapeless mass of legislative 
tissue. Sir Henry James suggested that the proposal to exclude 
some States, like Germany, absolutely from the privilege of 
importing live cattle into the United Kingdom, while others, like 
the United States, or Denmark, or Portugal, are to have that 
right whenever the Lords of the Privy Council should think it safe, 
would be an infringement of the ‘‘ most favoured-nation clause” 
in our commercial treaties with such States; and after mature 
discussion it was admitted,—even by weighty Conservatives, —that 
this was, in all probability, the true view. So. it became necessary 
to put all the cattle-exporting States on the same footing, and to 
allow the Privy Council, at their discretion, and on condition that 
they assign in writing their reasons to Parliament for thinking 
it safe to receive live cattle from any particular country, to relax the 
rule of compulsory slaughter in favour of any country,—including, 
for instance, Germany itself. This concession is an immense 
inroad on the rule of compulsory slaughter of cattle from all 
except a few named countries, and leaves very little matter in the 
new Bill for the farmers to fight for. Mr. Chaplin ought, if he 
bad stuck to his threats, to have shaken the dust from his feet and 
abandoned the Bill. But Mr. Chaplin’s soul cleaveth to the Bill, 
and the dust will probably remain. 





Nor was this the end of the Government troubles on the sub- 
ject of this dear-meat Bill. When the subject of compensation 
to farmers, &c., for their slaughtered cattle came up, the question 
arose as to the right of corporations which had laid out large 
sums on cattle-markets, to compensation out of the rates for the 
injury which they would suffer under this Bill; and agreat struggle 
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grove’ oD this question also, the Government being at length 

lied to concede that the matter of the revision of the 
yates in such corporations should be considered. In fact, 80 
keenly do the Conservative Borough Members feel with the 
Liberals on some of the issues of this unfortunate measure, 
that the Government have to make concession after concession 
tothe Opposition. When the Bill passes, if pass it does, it will 
be @ mere torso,—a mutilated fragment of the idol in adoration 
of which the country gentlemen and the farmers were so 


fervently prostrate. 


The Irish Intermediate Education Bill was read a second time 
inthe House of Commons on Monday, without a division, Mr. C. 
Lewis (M.P. for Londonderry), who had moved its rejection, 
withdrawing bis amendment at the close of the discussion. His 
objections really amounted to this,—that the Bill tended to con- 
current endowment, and to put money into the pockets of reli- 
gious sects, and that it did not do all that it ought in en- 
couraging middle-class schools. The first objection is not true, 
except 80 far as it is true that all payments made—not merely for 
secular education, but for bodily food and luxuries,—and so trans- 
ferred to persons who belong to well-marked religious bodies, 


_ may ultimately conduce to the prosperity of those bodies; and 


the second was not relevant, for it only involved the inference that 
if this Bill does not do enough, the scale of its operations, if it is 
found to work well, should be enlarged. Mr. Gladstone cordially 
supported the Bill, but suggested that the payments for results 
should be dropped, and all the money available given to the scholars, 
in the shape of scholastic exhibitions,|which he thought would come 
the same thing in the end. But there we differ from him. The 
scholarships, we fear, would go to the clever schoolboys,and render 
it a schoolmaster’s interest to neglect the dull and average boys, in 
order to foster talent. The results-fees would tend in the opposite 
direction; and if only on that account, we should attach more im- 
portance to that element of the measure, than to any other. As 
tothe panic concerning the danger of undue religious influence, 
we believe that in middle-class schools the alarm is a mere scare- 
crow. Protestant tradesmen will take good care that their sons 
are not taught what they regard as idolatry, while Catholic 
tradesmen will be quite as competent to see that their sons are 
not taught what they regard as blasphemy and heresy. We may 
leave religious zeal in the Irish middle-classes to take its own 
securities against proselytism. 


Mr. Cross should be at once asked to explain the Vivisection 
Returns. It appears from them that during the year four new 
licences have been issued for ‘‘ experiments without anesthetics,” 
seven licences dispensing with the obligation to kill the animal 
before recovery from the anesthetics, four for experiments on the 
higher animals, and three dispensing with angsthetics, in which 
curare (paralysing the animal, without rendering it less sensitive) 
is to be used. In addition to this, to the old licensees of last year, 
three special licenses for experiments without anesthetics have been 
granted, five dispensing with the obligation to kill the animal before 
recovery from the anesthetics, and two for experiments 
on the higher animals. It is probable that many of 
the cases of licences for ‘‘ experiments without anesthetics,” 
and * licences dispensing with the obligation to kill the animal 
before its recovery from the anesthetic,” may be accounted 
for without assuming anything at all like torture. Weknow, in- 
deed, that some of them have been obtained for mere experiments 
in the inoculation of pleuro-pneumonia and other such cattle 
diseases, —experiments of no real pain and of great value, indeed of 
Special value, in the interests of the animals themselves. Bat 
the licences for the use of curare without the administration of 
any aneesthetic, can hardly be so explained, especially as they were 
granted in connection with two licences for experiments on the 
higher animals, and granted to the Physiological Laboratory of 
the University of Edinburgh,—the place where, as the Commis- 
sion on Vivisection showed, the greatest abuse had previously 
taken place. The deliberate torture of higher animals, in order 
to watch the action of special drugs upon their functions, ought 
te have been finally and absolutely put an end to; and even 
now we continue to entertain some hope that Mr. Cross may be 
abe so to explain the grant of these licences, as to show that it 
has not been renewed. 


Mr. Alfred Austin, who delivered a great oration at Notting- 
ham on Wednesday, at the annual gathering of the Conservative 
and Constitutional Associations, proclaimed his belief that if the 


henceforth to lead the life of an idle annuitant, then we could 
‘cheerfully and eagerly embrace the part marked out for us by 
the truly imperial mind of the Prime Minister.” This is very 
much like saying that if Lord Beaconsfield is not in his dotage, 
he might cheerfully and eagerly take upon himself all the four 
principal Secretaryships of State, and the First Lordship of the 
Admiralty, besides the Premiership; or that if Lord Lytton be 
not in his dotage, he might cheerfully accept the Viceroyalty of 
an annexed China, in addition to the Viceroyalty of India. 
Mr. Austin should study not only the meaning but the measure 
of his words, before he pours them out so glibly. 


The sudden death of Miss Catherine Winkworth, the accom- 
plished compiler and translator of the ‘* Lyra Germanica,” on July 
1st, in Savoy, deprives us of a woman of rare refinement and ability, 
who had had the wisdom to cut out for herself a definite literary 
sphere, and to confine her efforts to that sphere. Her endeavour 
was to make English Protestants acquainted with the poetry and 
meditation of those large-minded and devout German mystics, 
whose spiritual feeling really made the first breach in the 
Roman Catholic formalism of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. In her studies of Pastor Fliedner and Amelia W. 
Sieveking, as well as in her double series of beautiful translations 
from the early German poetry of devotion, Miss Winkworth 
opened to English Protestants a world of religious sympathy, the 
knowledge of which tended not merely to deepen their religious 
faith and freedom, but to afford them the means of understanding 
even the genuinely Roman Catholic devotion of the mystic school. 
Between the true religious of both Churches there is, in fact, 
far more sympathy, than there is between the formalists and the 
true religious even of the same Church. And this Miss Wink- 
worth, no doubt, saw. In devoting her delicate and refined in- 
sight to the task of interpreting to English Protestants the 
religious mysticism of Germany, she did more to check sectarian 
narrowness than she could possibly have achieved by any more 
direct method. 


A whole family has been murdered in Wales in a way which 
recalls De Quincey'’s account of the murders in Ratcliffe High- 
way,—years ago. On Monday last an assassin appears to have 
entered the premises of a labouring man, named Watkins, living 
in a cottage at Llangibby, near Newport, in Monmouthshire, and 
to have murdered Watkins, his wife, and three children, of 
seven, five, and four years. The husband and wife were mur- 
dered in the lower rooms, being first clubbed and then having 
their throats cut, and the children were stabbed up-stairs, either 
to suppress evidence, or in a mere thirst for slaughter, such as 
De Quincey proves Williams, the murderer of the Ratcliffe 
Highway, to have entertained. The house was then ransacked 
for property, and finally set on fire. A Spanish sailor, named 
Garcia, has been arrested for the deed, and the circumstantial 
evidence against him seems strong. He was seen near the place, 
he had been scratched in some struggle, and he had articles of 
female apparel in his possession, which he had not when dis- 
charged from prison on the previous Tuesday. He had been 
confined there for housebreaking in the county. It seems pro- 
bable from their disappearance that the murderer took off and 
either sold or wore his victim’s boots, and this may lead to 
complete identification. 


The members of the Established Church of Scotland have 
sustained a great blow this week. ‘They were under the impression, 
when the Patronage Abolition Act passed in 1874, that their 
Church had been set free from lay control, or that, in their own 
ecclesiastical language, ‘‘ the headship of Christ” had been re- 
affirmed. ‘They, therefore, proceeded to regulate patronage as if 
it appertained to the Church, the Assembly, for example, ex- 
tending the term within which the congregation of the parish of 
New Deer might elect a Minister, and excluding certain new 
parishioners, because their names were not on the Communion roll 
when the term of election was settled. The case, therefore, was 
sent up to the Lords of Session, and Lord Young decided that 
the General Assembly had no power to extend the election 
or to reject the new communicants, and that, in fact, the congre- 
gation merely took the place of the old patron, was subject in 
the election to ordinary civil law, and as-it had failed to act, its 
patronage devolved on the Presbytery. ‘This decision, though it 
does not revive private patronage, makes patronage a function 
possessed by the congregation independent of the Chureh. 








British Ewpire is not “in its dotage,” and if England is not | 





Consols were on Friday 95} to 95$. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD BEAOONSFIELD ON THE PROTECTORATE, 
HE splendid audience which assembled in the Lord to hear’ 
Lord Beaconsfield on Thursday must have gone away after 
listening to his speech singularly disappointed. They Bad ex-, 
pected to hear an unanswerable defence of his policy, an 
eloquent exposition of his designs, and as the Premier himself 
mentioned, an explanation of the methods by which he intended 
to carry them out. Many among them even hoped for another 
thrilling surprise, an announcement of some “ grand plan,” or 
of some new Convention, under which England would be made 
mistress of some new route to India. Instead of these, they 
heard a speech far beneath Lord Beaconsfield’s usual capacity, 
chiefly upon a subject which has been worn threadbare. There 
is literally nothing, so far as Europe is concerned, in the Pre- 
mier’s elaborate account of the Treaty of Berlin which is not con- 
tained in Lord Salisbury’s defensive despatch, described else- 
where, except the statement of Mehemet Ali’s belief that the 
Pass of Ichtiman, south of Sofia, is an impregnable position— 
which, considering that in the next war the invader will be 
aided by Greece, is worth very little—a distinct avowal 
that Austria is to retain her new Provinces for ever, 
temporary occupation being injurious to everybody; and a 
decidedly contemptuous reference to the Greeks, who imagined 
that England would help to partition Turkey, whereas the first 
object of England—as specially shown in the cession of Bosnia 
and the annexation of Cyprus—was to defend Turkey from ag- 
gression, and restore the Sultan toa great place in Europe. The 
Premier never mentioned Bessarabia, made no attempt to show 
how an autonomous Eastern Roumelia can be considered a direct 
possession of the Sultan, and gave no explanation of the pecu- 
niary resources from which Turkey is to provide for her 
garrisons in the Balkans,—Turkey, which is obliged to unship 
her supplies of cartridges gradually, because the Americans 
demand cash before unloading, and the Treasury at Constanti- 
nople, as an eye-witness declares, can only pay for a few 
thousands at a time. Well might Lord Granville, in his rather 
weak though clever speech, declare that he thought Lord Beacons- 
field must have signed the Treaty of Berlin with regret, even 
though he used a pen made from an eagle’s feather. Even 
upon Asiatic Turkey and our policy there the Premier 
had but little to say, and that little was so confused, 
perhaps purposely, as to be nearly unintelligible. He sur- 
rendered Kars because Russia had conquered it three times, 
and we had three times given it back to Turkey; and never- 
theless, in the next war Russia would conquer it again. He 
had also surrendered Batoum because, though people in 
“society ” spoke of Batoum as if it were a Portsmouth, it was 
really only a Cowes, a harbour where three ships could lie 
but if six were crowded into it, they would be in the greatest 
danger from the north wind,—a declaration which we com- 
mend to the “Jingo” newspapers, which have represented 
Batoum as invaluable, as well as to Lord Salisbury, who in 
his Circular so objected to the acquisition of the place by 
Russia. To listen to “society,” England should have gone 
instantly to war to preserve the most valuable maritime 
station in Asia, a “ possible Sebastopol,” which the undaunted 
Premier would defend at any sacrifice or cost. And all this 
while the Premier, who knew that Batoum was worthless, had 
his tongue in his cheek at them all. Verily, we ask for no 
heavier punishment on the Telegraph than to read its dearly- 
loved leader’s exposure of the extent of its information. 

At last, however, Lord Beaconsfield reached the Asiatic 
Protectorate, and then the audience, rather weary of all these 
details, held their breath to listen. They heard very little, 
however. The Premier was still almost apologetic, and had 
evidently two sets of ideas running parallel in his mind. One 
was that the Protectorate was equivalent to British sovereignty 
in Asiatic Turkey. In a passage of unusual interest he de- 
clared that Britain had “taken” in Asia necessary room :— 
“We see in the present state of affairs the Porte losing its in- 
fluence over its subjects ; we see a certainty, in our opinion, of 
increasing anarchy, of the dissolution of all those ties which, 
though feeble, yet still exist, and which have kept society 
together in those countries. We see the inevitable result of 
such a state of things, and we cannot blame Russia availing her- 


—_——— 
those events which we have seen agitating the world had 
occurred, and when we were speaking in another place of the 
conduct of Russia in Central Asia, I vindicated that conduct 
which I thought was unjustly attacked ; and I said then, what 
HL tepeat now,—there is room enough for Russia and England 
in Asia. But the room that we require we must secure,” He 
helieved that the Convention would restore order and tran. 
quillity to Asiatic Turkey, so that European capital could be 
poured into it, and arrest the decay “ of these most favoured 
portions of the globe,"—improvements which, of course. 
cannot be made without direct British, or at all events, 
European interference. He even declared that the only 
alternatives, unless Britain interfered, were that the 
provinces of Asia Minor should drop into anarchy, 
or become Russian possessions. That points, of course, 
to the huge responsibility of which Lord Derby, Lord North. 


brook, and Lord Granville, in the subsequent debate, made go. 


much, the establishment of the dual government, which even 
in India is almost unmanageable, and which, as Lord Derby, 
in the finest passage of his great speech, showed, would in 
Constantinople be complicated by conditions which do not 
exist in India, The Resident there is not opposed, as the 
Ambassador to the Porte will be, by the Envoys of first-class 
Powers, urging the Asiatic Sovereign to resist. In other parts 
of his speech, however, the Premier endeavoured to whittle 
away his programme until it came to nothing. Te earnestly 
and even anxiously sought to assure France that he had done 
nothing at which she could reasonably take umbrage, We 
had not accepted Egypt, or interfered with Syria. He laughed 
at those who expected that he should explain his plan for the 
administration of Asiatic Turkey, saying that he had no plan 
to reveal, and that we must act with caution, deciding nothing 
“ without the consent and sanction of an independent Power, 
the Sultan.” That is as much as to say, that we guarantee 
Asiatic Turkey to the Sultan, but claim no right of inter- 
fering between him and his subjects, save such as he may 
accord, which will, of course, he being human, be no right at 
all. That also is the drift of Lord Salisbury’s speech, who 
peremptorily declared that as this country would fight for 
Turkey, if attacked—which is wholly incorrect, unless the 
Government is first re-forned—we had better make that re- 
solve clear beyond the possibility of error. Which, then, is the 
policy that the Government intends to pursue,—the policy 
indicated in the Anglo-Turkish Treaty, explained by all the 
organs of the Government, and admitted in certain portions 
of the Premier’s speech ; or the policy contained in the other 
portions we have quoted, and in the whole of Lord Salisbury’s 
angry oration? Is this country, in fact, going to insist on the 
good government of Asiatic Turkey, or only on so much good 
government as the Sultan is willing to allow to exist? They 
are entirely different policies, and according to the Premier’s 
speech, we are going to pursue one of the two, but no mortal 
can be certain which. It is true that Lord Beaconsfield, in 
his usual manner, deprecated premature announcements of 
arrangements still immature, and of course he has a right to 
use that argument for his discretion. But he does not mean to 
affirm, we presume, that his policy as well as his arrangements 
are still immature, and it is his policy that he is re- 
quired by his country to explain. As matters stand on the 
surface, according to Lord Salisbury’s speech, and one part 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech, the Sultan has hired the 
British Empire to be his soldier for ever at the price of 
Cyprus; and though that cannot be true, and is not true— 
for the impossible is never true—there is no evidence produced 
to show that it is false, that Lord Beaconsfield intends some- 
thing utterly different. He only says that he intends that, and 
something utterly different from that, and that he will recon- 
cile his opinions by-and-by, when something undefined has taken 
place. There is no answer so much as suggested to Lord 
Derby’s argument, that we have by guaranteeing Turkey given 
the Pashas our full permission to neglect all military defences, or 
tothe argument of Lord Northbrook’s over-compressed, but most 
weighty speech, every line of which deserves to be attentively 
studied, that we have either undertaken without adequate 
military strength to resist a great military empire by land, or 
to govern a second, and in the main for warlike purposes, a 
fanatically Mussulman India. The Premier accepts, in a sort 
of way, both alternatives, but does not say which he pursues, 
or indicate how either is to be followed with success, We 





self of it. But, yielding to Russia what she has obtained, we say 
to her, ‘Thus far, and no further.’ Asia is large enough 
for both of us. There is no reason for these constant wars or 
fears of wars between Russia and England. Before the circum- | 
stances which led to the recent disastrous war, when none of | 


never read a speech, and we question if there is a speech in 
our Parliamentary record, which admitted or boasted of such vast 
obligations, yet gave so few hints as to the means by which 


they are to be fulfilled. 
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THE “DERBY” INCIDENT IN THE DEBATE. 

T will not be without pain, and not, we hope, without warn- 
I ing, that Englishmen will read in Thursday’s night’s 
debate the story of the encounter between Lord Derby and 
Lord Salisbury. Lord Derby, in his speech, after comment- 
ing unfavourably on the acquisition of Cyprus, added, “ I must 
readily admit that there is the widest possible difference be- 
tween the plan finally adopted, and what was originally 

d upon, three months ago. When I quitted the 
Cabinet in the last days of March, I did so mainly 
because it was said it was necessary to secure a Naval 
station in the Eastern part of the Mediterranean; that 
for that purpose it was necessary to seize and occupy the 
island of Cyprus, together with a point upon the Syrian coast. 
That was to be done by means of a Syrian expedition, sent out 
from India, with or without the consent of the Sultan, although 
undoubtedly part of the arrangement was that full compensa- 
tion should be made to the Sultan for any loss he might incur. 
Now I wi!l not waste your Lordships’ time by arguing in detail 
against the arrangements which have been come to. I will 
only now say, that I cannot reconcile it to my conscience, 
either as a matter of justice or of policy, to land troops in 
time of peace, and without the consent of the Sovereign, upon 
the territory of a friendly ruler. Only the necessity of self-de- 
fence could justify such a step, and no such necessity did or could 
be alleged to exist. Undoubtedly that move would have been fol- 
lowed by the countermove of the Russian army entering Constan- 
tinople. This was the state of affairs which I had in my mind, 
when speaking, more than three months ago, in this House, I 
expressed to your Lordships a fear which, in the light of 
subsequent events, may seem to have been unfounded. I 
need hardly say that my lips were closed on this 
subject as long as the negotiations were going on. I 
have heard the most improbable reasons assigned for my 
silence, but now that the matter is settled, no harm 
can be done by stating what has become historical fact, 
and by availing myself of that discretion which is 
allowed to an outgoing Minister, to state what has really 
happened.” To this remarkable statement Lord Salisbury | 
replied by one of the most elaborate literary insults which, so 
far as we know, has been launched by any orator of our time 
at the head of his opponent. “And now I go, my Lords, to 
the question of Cyprus. With respect to that question, my 
Lords, we have had an advantage, which we have frequently 
enjoyed in recent times, of revelations from the dark interior 
of the Cabinet. In fact, whenever my noble friend speaks, 
he has a stock of revelations to make. This is the third 
time my noble friend has spoken since he left the Cabinet, and 


his disclosures. 








on each of these occasions we have had an instalment of the 
fatal tale. The same objection occurs to me in regard to my 
noble friend as was made to Dr. Oates, when he brought for- | 
ward successive fragments of his disclosure. When taunted 
with the fact, his answer was that he did not know how much 
the public would endure. But, my Lords, I venture to 





point out on this occasion that there is great inconvenience in 
revelations from the interior of the Cabinet. Of course, my | 
noble friend must treat his obligations in the spirit which 

pleases himself. I do not know that I should like to pro- | 
nounce as broadly and palpably as he has to the world, that | 
every one who serves with him in a Cabinet must be prepared 
to have what passes introduced publicly, in spite of the rule 
which has heretofore been observed. But in the present case, 
I have only to deal with the statement my noble friend made, 
to the effect that a resolution was come to in the Cabinet to 
take the island of Cyprus and a point on the coast of Syria, 
by a secret expedition, and that that was the ground on 
which he left the Cabinet, and to say that that is a statement 
which, as far as my memory goes, is not true.” Of course | 
here Lord Salisbury was called to order, whereupon Lord ° 
Salisbury remarked that the statement he made “ did not neces- [ 
sarily impugn the veracity of the speaker,” and he substituted | 
for the words he had used, “not correct.” Further he declared, 

on behalf of the Prime Minister and all his colleagues, that | 
that statement was “ not correct.” But he added, by way of | 
explanation, that “ it is obvious that these revelations as to | 
conversations that passed, and of which no record was made, | 
must in the nature of things be exposed to error, and more | 
especially as to an assembly that very seldom comes to a) 
definite or clear decision until the time for action has arrived. 
All possible suggestions are made, all possible policies are ex- 
amined, and it is possible that my noble friend may have mistaken 

some project put forward by this member of the Cabinet, or | 
that. For my part, I am at a loss to know what my noble 








friend alludes to, but certain it is that no such resolution ag 
that which he describes was, within our memory, taken by the 
Cabinet.” Later in the debate, Lord Derby, who had spoken 
of no “resolution,” said that Lord Salisbury, though disavowing 
any imputation of untruth, yet “ appeared to carry the mean- 
ing considerably further,” adding, “ Every one knows that the 
business which is discussed at Cabinet Councils is not put on 
paper, and therefore there may be considerable confusion and 
doubt in one’s recollection of what has been said in a Cabinet 
Council. But Iam still of opinion that what I stated an hour 
and a half ago represented truly what occurred. That I have 
made a statement according to the best of my recollection, I 
am sure your Lordships will not doubt. Foreseeing the pos- 
sibility of having to give an explanation in connection with 
the subject, I made a memorandum of what I understood to 
be the effect of what had been said with reference to it.” 

Such was the scene between the late Foreign Secretary and 
the present Foreign Secretary which disfigured the debate of 
Thursday. No one can read it without pain, on more accounts 
than one. That it must, we should think, finally separate Lord 
Derby from his party, is hardly one of those accounts, for it is 
clear that Lord Derby’s common-sense is at issue at all points 
with the bewildering and romantic policy of Lord Beaconsfield. 
But it is, no doubt, a matter for grave consideration when 
and how far these revelations of Cabinet dissensions 
are desirable and justifiable. We are quite aware that 
Lord Derby received the Queen’s permission to make 
any statement of his reasons for leaving the Cabinet which 
might seem consistent with the public interest; and it is 
clear, in spite of what Lord Salisbury says, that at the time 
of Lord Derby’s resignation the grounds of it could not then 
have been told candidly, and that if told at all, it must have 
been disclosed, as it has been, in fragments. The elaborate 
insult which consisted in comparing Lord Derby to Titus 
Oates was, of course, the passage in Lord Salisbury’s speech 
which made the House so unwilling to accept his with- 
drawal of the word “untrue,” and his substitution of 
the more Parliamentary phrase “inaccurate.” If his speech 
meant anything, it meant an insinuation that Lord Derby was 
like Titus Oates in the character, as well as in the manner, of 
And of course such an imputation as that is 
most injurious to the tone of debate, and to the reputa- 
tion of the great nobleman who made it. But such 
collisions as to the accuracy of Lord Derby’s account of 
what had occurred in a Cabinet Council, obviously force 
upon us very strong reasons why private accounts of what 
occurs in Cabinets should be seldom or nevergiven. The mere 
fact that they lead to such scurrilous insinuations, and are 
often incapable in the strictest sense of proof, as well as of 
disproof, is a serious reason against them. At the same time, we 
can well understand Lord Derby’s deep conviction that the dan- 
gerous character of the present Government is not in the least 


| appreciated by the English people, and that it is of the first 


importance to the country to understand that character ade- 
quately. If we appreciate at all the denial given by Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues,—whose denial of the Globe 
Treaty as “ unauthenticated ” shows them to be very willing 
to stretch a point of conscience in such matters,—it comes 
to this,—that no absolute decision to seize Cyprus and 
a point on the Syrian coast, with or without the con- 
sent of the Sultan, though not without full compensa- 
tion, had ever been arrived at by the Cabinet. Lord 
Derby’s memorandum, written at the time, shows us that in 
his opinion such a purpose had virtually been arrived at, in case 
the Sultan should be found,—what he was not found,—deter- 
mined to resist. But his colleagues deny this; they think, and 


no doubt truly think, that all they had resolved on was to sound 


the Sultan on their project, and to do the best they could if 
the Sultan proved hostile. There was no occasion probably to 
deeide absolutely beforehand what they would do under the emer- 
gency of a refusal from the Porte. But enough had probably 
been said to show Lord Derby that if this eventuality occurred, 
the Cabinet would not be at all likely to find in the Sultan’s 
refusal any sufficient reason for abandoning their policy. 

Such, as we suppose, is the true inference to be drawn 
from this statement, and the character of the denial given 
to it by Lord Salisbury, after his ferocious comparison of Lord 
Derby’s disclosures to the disclosures of Titus Oates. We will 
not say—for it is now needless to consider—whether Lord 


| Derby was justified or not in making the statements from 


which we have drawn these inferences. Perhaps it would 


| have been better to let the English people find out gradually 


for themselves, by how flashy and unsound an imagination 
that Cabinet which we supposed to be a safeguard against a 
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Prime Minister’s caprice, is dominated. But as we do now know , military authority, and: indeed better, for Turkish regi 
what, was certainly discussed in the Cabinet, and what, to Lord might be cantoned in Egypt ; and the Governor-General there; 
Derby at least, seemed likely to be the inevitable decision of the a Turk. No doubt the words are used in the Treat but 
Cabinet, if the Sultan had not fallen in with their policy, they are no more true than they were true of Re i 
it ne! gee of re Pe ae that the hanged bese its old constitution, when a Turkish garrison po 
people should ponder the facts. ere we have a pied Belgrade. The gain to Turkey, i i 
Cabinet which had been crying out for two years against | for dividing ME nar ng is merely ro Pan - a ap, 
eee aoe eee ee - Russian interference loss, for Roumelia, if as independent as Bulgaria, might on 
in Turkey on behalf of Bulgaria,—Bulgaria, half-ruined and | been an ally, but being “ autonomous” wi iyi 
half-maddened by Turkish piel <8 considering a to peta last “thes of the Bow ene ae 
policy of violent annexation of Turkish territory on its own | Sultan. That the authority of Russia will no longer be 
account, and considering it in such a spirit that the Minister “special” in Bulgaria, as Lord Salisbury alleges, may turn 
who is driven to resign his office by the proposal, regards the | out true, and probably will turn out so, we anticipating g 
oc. . con ! a Can —e — more pain- | great extension of both Austrian and Greek influence ; but no 
ully the happy-go-luc morality of this unprincipled | thanks will be due to the Treat i i 
Government ? We. are treated for sin to Sbenas Poy | organised both Bulgaria and Bastore Soothe heh tear ote 
iniquitous and spontaneous aggression of Russia, when she compelled to rely on foreign protection, and are of no good to 
moves under the compulsion of a great national cry to a great the Sultan, for any foreign protector is sure to be. hostile to 
deed of national vindication, and then the Ministers of Great him. Austria cares no more for the Sultan than Russia 
Britain, without the excuse of any motive of the kind, and | and Greece hates him harder than either. The Committee of 
after preaching to others on the awful sin of such a course till | Ambassadors in Constantinople, which under the Treaty is to 
their ee sick of the ee Nag vein, fall into a | be the final authority in both States, is no Turkish agency, and 
anic about British interests, s i y | wi i i i 
and a Syrian am : pe gos A Bol to hold, Toed Salish it tie tite on San St a 
and decide to carry out their policy in a spirit which 'that it “ iautend the santiaaiie ot the “Sultan's fominion® 
convinced the most sober of them that if the Sultan should | and that has been remedied. How so? By cutting Bosnia 
refuse their little request, for that little request would be sub- | and Herzegovina right out of that dominion. Lord Salisbury 
stituted an armed descent. Is it really to such Ministers as ‘evidently feels that there is a weak point here, for he says 
these,—Ministers whose purposes are turned about by one man, | that this cession, which was not made by the Treaty of San 
as the needle in a compass is turned by one whose hand contains | Stefano, but is a direct addition to Turkish losses, interposes 
a small magnet,—that the sober people of England can deliber- | “ the Austrian Power between the two independent Slav States, 























ately trust that great national future which has been pledged 
beforehand under the vague, rash, and showy Treaty of 
Guarantee ? 





LORD SALISBURY'’S DEFENCE. 
ORD SALISBURY has apparently felt the charge that the 


Treaty of Berlin is inconsistent with his famous Circular, 
and has replied to it in an elaborate despatch, addressed in form 
to her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State, but in reality to 
the country. It must seem to Tories an unsatisfactory perform- 
ance, As they read the Circular, it was a bold declaration 
that Russia had gone too far ; that her claims must be resisted, 


that Greeks as well as Turks had been sacrificed to Slavs, that | 


the Treaty of San Stefano was from beginning to end bad. It 
constituted, for example, far too strong a Bulgaria, and this, 
Lord Salisbury affirms, British diplomacy has remedied. ‘“ The 
Treaty of Berlin has radically changed the disposition of the 
vast region to which in the Treaty of San Stefano the name of 
‘Bulgaria’ is given. Nearly two-thirds of it have been re- 
placed under the direct political and military rule of the 
Sultan, and in this retransfer are included Thrace and Mace- 
donia, in which the Greek populations affected by that instru- 
ment are almost exclusively to be found. Bulgaria, speaking 
generally, is now confined to the river barrier of the Danube, 
and consequently has not only ceased to possess any harbour 
on the Archipelago, but is removed by more than a hundred 
miles from the neighbourhood of that sea. On the Euxine, 
the important port of Burgas has been restored to the Govern- 
ment of Turkey; and Bulgaria retains less than half the sea- 
board originally assigned to it, and possesses no other port except 
the roadstead of Varna, which can hardly be used for any but 
commercial purposes.” Yet the very treaty enclosed in this 
despatch declares that the “ two-thirds ” are not given back to 
the direct political and military rule of tne Sultan, but are 
formed, with the exception of a thin coast-line, into a State 
called “ Eastern Roumelia,” which must be governed by a 


Christian Governor-General, named with the assent of the. 


Powers, and irremovable for his term of five years; which 
is to be autonomous, that is, freed from the Pashas; which 
will have a militia of its own—though their officers will 
hold the Sultan’s commission—into which Bashi-Bazouks 
cannot enter, and in which Ottoman regulars cannot 
remain. ‘ The regular troops,” says the Treaty, “ des- 
tined to garrison the frontiers must not in any case be 


billeted on the inhabitants. When they pass through the) 
province, they will not be allowed to sojourn there.” The laws | 


are to be prepared by a European Commission, which will 
also, until the organisation is complete, administer the finances, 
while the, country for nine months will be occupied by a 
Russian army. And yet Roumelia is “ under the direct political 
and military authority of the Sultan.” Lord Salisbury might 
as well say that Egypt was under his direct political and 


and while it withdraws from [the Sultan] no territory of strategi- 
cal or financial value, offers him a security against renewed 
aggression on their part which no other possible arrangement 
| could have furnished.” This means that Servia might have 
| invaded Bosnia, and therefore it was ceded to Austria,—which 
is as much as to say that Switzerland might have invaded 
| Savoy, and therefore it was ceded to France. Even supposing, 
| what is not true, that Servia could have taken Bosnia, what is 
| the gain to the Sultan in giving it to Austria instead of Servia, 
| except indeed this,—that as Austria never gives up anything 
except under coercion, and as Turkey cannot coerce Austria, the 
Sultan is spared the annoyance of indulging useless hopes of 
recovering his possessions ¢ 
But, says some resolute critic, the Circular objected to the 
| arrangements in Armenia, and they are all carried out. Yes, 
‘replies Lord Salisbury, but “ her Majesty’s Government have 
| already provided by arrangements, external to the action of the 
| Congress, suitable precautions against the dangers threatened by 
those annexations.” How can arrangements not mentioned in 
| the Treaty be quoted on behalf of the Treaty? or if that is 
hypercritical, how are these arrangements to prevent 
the suggested dangers? Those dangers will arise in 
| Armenia, and to prevent them her Majesty’s Govern- 
‘ment have taken a Syrian island away from Turkey! 
| It is true they have promised to fight for Turkey in Asia, but 
| then the promise is made conditional on the execution of re- 
| forms which, if the matter is left to the Ottomans, will never 
be executed, or if it is not so left, will be executed at the cost 
| of the destruction of the Sultan’s authority. Her Majesty’s 
Government, therefore, prevent the dangers to Turkey expected 
to arise in Asia, either by a meaningless promise and the re- 
duction of the Turkish Empire by one more province, or by 
measures amidst which that authority must immediately come 
toanend. They either do not protect the Sultan, or they 
protect him as they protected the Great Mogul, till they were 
compelled to sentence him to transportation for life in 
Burmah. It is true that Lord Salisbury affects to believe 
that the Pashas have “ another chance,” but he knows better 
than any man in the Cabinet, except Lord Beaconsfield, that 
they will not, and indeed cannot use it. And finally, there was 
the Indemnity. In the Circular this Indemnity was pro- 
nounced monstrous, and in the Despatch it is stated 
that it will never be paid. But mark the astoundin 
|words in which this intimation is conveyed. Lor 
Salisbury says :— The English Plenipotentiaries declared that 
they could not recognise in the indemnity any claim of priority 
over the debts of any kind which were anterior to it in date. 
It results from these declarations that Turkey is not internation- 
ally bound, and cannot be compelled to pay any portion of the 
indemnity until the claims of all the creditors of loans anterior 
to the war have been paid in full.” In other words, our diplo- 
matists have provided by Treaty that the creditors of Turkey 
shall never be paid a penny. They have supplied the Porte 
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tuitously with a high patriotic argument for total repudia- | posed would have treated such a prophecy as the raving of a 
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7 Pay their debts, indeed !—how can you ask it? Why, lunatic. Yet that is exactly what has happened. As Lord 


if they paid their debts, they would have to pay the monstrous | Beaconsfield sat in his carriage, with the captive of his bow 
ransom exacted from them by the invading Power. English- and his spear, Lord Salisbury, at his side, acknowledging the 
men cannot be so lost in selfishness as to desire to be paid, flatteries poured upon him, and expressing his belief that he 
when payment is to Russian advantage. If the Pashas, with had brought back “ peace, with honour,” to the British people, 
their Greck and American Secretaries, are not astute enough | he must have been conscious that he had really achieved 
to use that argument, and keep all tributes, assignments, and | miracles; that the proudest and most scornful of English 
revenues for themselve~ they have indeed lost their cunning. | nobles has been tamed to do his will in carrying out 
The speculators are congratulating themselves that Bulgaria is | this strange policy of glare and glitter; that the 
to pay, and East Roumelia is to pay, and Servia is to pay, and| Throne is his firmest ally; that he has dazzled the 
they will get all that; but why should they get any, when | multitude of English practical men, and sober, industrious 
every penny they get brings their debtors nearer to the | working-men, by his diplomatic rockets; and that for the 

riod when they are to suffer, in their own opinion, from | present, at least, “the weary Titan, with deaf ears and 
a huge, unjust exaction? Just imagine if the German | labour-dimmed eyes,” has consented to take up calmly a double 
Indemnity had been postponed by Treaty so long as France | load, at the bidding of the quaint ideologue who, forty years 
did not pay her debts! Would even the financial probity of | ago, could hardly get a hearing at all in the House of Com- 
Frenchmen, which is unimpeachable, have stood against such | mons, and thirty years ago was treated as a fortunate 
astrain? And these are Turks, who repudiated before the | adventurer, whose career rather illustrated the fairness and 
war, who consider themselves hardly used in the terms of the | tolerance of English public life, than the ability of the 
loans, and who have derived from them no benefit whatever,|man who had thus forced his way to the front of it. 





except an army which has been defeated and a fleet which : 
was not called upon to do anything serious. We venture to 
say there never was a Treaty before in which repudiation was 
so splendidly justified beforehand on the ground of morals. 
Well may Karatheodori exult, as he is said to have done, that 
under the Treaty neither creditors nor invaders would deprive 
Turkey of a sixpence. Her Majesty’s Government has, in fact, 
betrayed Greece, enriched Austria, dismembered Turkey, and 
consented that no creditor of Turkey should ever be paid at all, 
If these were the intentions of the Circular, then, no doubt, 
the Circular and the Treaty are entirely in accord. But then 
we all mistook the meaning of the Circular. We all thought, 
Tories and Liberals alike, that the objects of the Circular were 
to resist Russian expansion, to rehabilitate Turkey, to raise up 
the Greek in opposition to the Slav, to save Armenia from 
Russia, and to make of England the protectress of the law of 
nations, as understood by Turkophiles. Which of those 
objects, on Lord Salisbury’s own showing, has the Treaty of 
Berlin accomplished? It may have secured peace for an hour, 
but with Russia humiliated but uninjured, Greece deceived, 
Austria excited with hope of gain, and Turkey bewildered, 
the peace must depend upon accidents which no mortal can 
foresee. 





THE LESSON OF LORD BEACONSFIELD’S TRIUMPH. 


N the expedition along the Via Sacra to the Capitol which 
constituted a Roman “ triumph,” the victor was drawn by 

four horses, his captives marching before and his troops fol- 
lowing behind. In the triumph of Tuesday, Lord Beacons- 
field’s captive sat with him in the chariot, and was permitted, 
and even ‘constrained, by the magnanimity of the victor, to 
share the honours showered upon him. And his troops,— 
well, they surely were the streams of populace which lined 
the pavements, and which had fought Lord Beaconsfield’s 
battle four years ago, when none of us knew how the victory 
he was then gaining would be used in diplomatic campaigns 
to spread a superficial show of Oriental brilliance and Oriental 
feebleness over the till then solid structure of the British Empire. 
But whatever we may think of the showiness and superficiality of 
the success achieved by Lord Beaconsfield,—and no one holds 
stronger views of that showiness and superficiality than we do, 
‘no reasonable man will shirk the fact of that temporary 
‘triumph itself, or try to ignore its causes. Indeed, the fear is 
that the wonder of the thing will hardly be adequately realised 
even by the most passionate of Lord Beaconsfield’s admirers. If 
the shrewdest political thinker in England had been told, thirty 
years ago, that the bizarre and flashy novelist who had just given 
to the world “Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” and “Tancred ” would, 
within a generation, be not only ruling England, but ruling 
Engfand on the lines of the ideas set forth in that very extra- 
ordinary series of political primers,—would have restored 
for a time to the Throne some of the prerogatives which the 
Jew, Sidonia, is made to claim for it in “ Coningsby ,”—would 


have laid the basis of Toryism in the suffrages of the masses after | 


the fashion roughly indicated in “ Sybil ;” and finally, would have 
commenced, with a great flourish of cymbals, in a foreign capital, 
that attempt to restore empire to the East, and tocentre our power 
as a nation rather in the despotic control which we wield over 
the millions of Hindostan, than in the energies of the people 
of these Islands, which is sketched out in “'Tancred,”—we 
cannot doubt that ‘the shrewd political thinker we have sup- 


But the wonderfulness of the result,—* astoundingness ’ 
would be perhaps a better word,—should not lead us to ignore 
the causes which have prepared that result, causes superficial 
indeed to a considerable extent,—causes such as explain the 
success of a Cagliostro,—but still genuine causes, too, which 
throw real light on popular polities. 

In the first place, Lord Beaconsfield has recognised, as few 
English politicians have recognised, the really vast strength of 
England, and the pleasure a democracy takes in the exhibition 
of that strength. We do not mean for a moment that if the new 
policy is seriously intended, Lord Beaconsfield has not vastly 
overrated that strength. Like all charlatans, he has taken no 
exact measure of the forces with which he is playing, but is 
trusting to fortune and to his real discernment that there are 
great forces to play with, for his success. But he has seen, 
as our Liberal leaders have often failed to see, that a powerful 
European foreign policy is not only possible for England, 
but in relation to many questions really imperative on her, 
and that the people of England would rejoice to see their 
strength powerfully exerted in any cause which they might be 
led to regard as a just one. This Lord Beaconsfield has seen, 
and he has shown the people and the nations of Europe that 
he has seen it. And to this, no doubt, he owes a part of the 
ascendancy he has gained over the imagination of the English 
people. For a quarter of a century back it has been too 
much the habit of all our statesmen to treat Great Britain as 
the School which used to call itself the Manchester School 
wished,—to treat it as essentially insular, and as inclining more 
and more to abstain from the exertion of any active influence 
over the territorial distribution of Europe among the other 
Powers. Lord Beaconsfield has seized a moment when Russia was 
exciting in England something like the panic she excited twenty- 
five years ago, to make the influence of England powerfully felt‘on 
the Continent; and though it has been done in a bad way, and 
for dangerous objects, and also with a cynical contempt for our 
Constitutional life which is as discreditable to him as the popu- 
larity he has gained by it is to the people who concede it,—yet 
in itself, no doubt, this true discernment of the yreat strength 
of the Empire, and of the satisfaction which the people will 
feel in seeing their strength used in any manner that seems 
to them legitimate, shows the capacity of the man for taking 
rough measures of England and her people. 

In the next place, Lord Beaconsfield has recognised the charm 
of a certain element of political romance for the popular mind,—a 
sort of romance which goes beyond the (in its way) legitimate 
pride in British strength, and the proper use of it. Of course, the 
knight-errant feeling which enjoys the mere assertion of one’s 
strength against a Power supposed (rightly or otherwise) to be 
aggressive and violent, has in it a certain spice of romance. But 
beyond and above this, Lord Beaconsfield has recognised the 
dazzling effect on the British people of conjuring up the old 
dreams of Oriental dominion, of restoring to Great Britain 
Ceeur de Lion’s conquest, of making our name once more 
predominant in the countries with which the people 
are familiarised by their Bibles, of throwing the shield 
‘of Great Britain over Mesopotamia, the land of the Patri- 
| arch, over the Euphrates and the land of the exiled Prophets. 
and over the well-known scenes of St. Paul’s missionary 
|journeys. There is a certain relief from the monotony 
and narrowness of British life, in the notion that the people 
of whom that life is the very pith, are to preserve these 
lands of sacred story and Oriental associations from the tramp 
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of Northern barbarians. The Whigs and Tories of England 
have not indulged the people with much romance. This great 
Israelite magician appears, and with his wand transforms the 
whole political horizon, pours out for “ the residuum” a full cup 
of enchantments, makes them see pictures of Oriental horsemen 
pouring through the defiles of Asia to resist some great Power 
coming out of the North, till their blood flows freer and their 
eyes are dazzled with the glitter of an empire the resources 
of which they had forgotten. Doubtless, there is no democracy in 
Europe that would not be open to the spell of these romantic asso- 
ciations. That Lord Beaconsfield has had the insight to discern 
this, is creditable to his sagacity ; that he should have used 
his discovery to lay on British shoulders a burden far greater 
than they can bear, or else to betray Englishmen into accepting 
obligations which they must repudiate, to their own discredit, 
before they are many years older, is far from creditable to his 
patriotism. But sincerer statesmen need not forget the lesson. 
So far as they are able to keep before British imaginations a 
true conception of the manifold wealth and power of the 
British Empire, and the resources it really wields and ought 
to wield for the regeneration of the East, they will add to the 
popularity of their policy, without injury to its sobriety. They 
may so far learn from the great mountebank’s example, as to 
remember the hunger of the British people for a policy 
not quite devoid of splendour, even though it be not borrowed 
from “ Tancred,” or translatable into the stilted rhythm of 
* Alroy.” 


CYPRUS UNDER REPAIRS. 


HE public should watch, and watch appreciatively if they 
can, the process of founding a British Government in 
Cyprus. We know of nothing more remarkable in its way 
than the ease with which an operation of this kind, an opera- 
tion which may redeem a whole community from social death, 
is usually effected, or than the sort of traditionary knowledge 
which all English officials seem to possess of the way to effect 
it. They “take possession” of Pegu, or the Transvaal, or 
Cyprus, or any other of the places we are always acquiring— 
being, you see, a modest people, without earth-hunger, or other 
form of ambition such as inspires that wicked Russia—as 
quietly and coolly as if it were an incident in the day’s work. 
A British representative of some kind—Commissioner, Resi- 
dent, Envoy, Secretary of Legation, or occasionally a Major- 
General or Admiral—enters the principal place, sees the British 
Flag run up, utters some unpretending sentences, rather in the 
form of necessary remarks than of a speech, hints that it 
will be henceforward unsafe to steal Treasury money, confirms 
all officials for the present, and then,—why, then half the work 
is done. Every place not quite savage has in it some sort of 
governing machine, which would work if the officials were only 
honest ; some sort of laws which, if they were only applied, 
would keep society together; some sort of taxes which, if they 
were not stolen, would produce cash enough for expenses, 
wages being low where there is nothing to tax; and the mere 
elevation of the British Flag in a place like Cyprus, by compelling 
officials to be decent, by making laws real, and by stopping 
theft, creates a working, though of course very rough, adminis- 
tration. The officials and people may know very little of 
England, but they know enovgh to be sure that where she is, 
there is a wish for justice irrespective of persons; and the 
former leave off oppressing, and the latter suddenly feel secure 
enough to bring their complaints forward, a process which by 
itself, under a good Governor, remedies most flagrant evils. The 
majority, who own land, are, moreover, conciliated from the 
first by the swift rise in the values alike of their property and 
their produce. Just imagine the pecuniary difference between 
living under Sir Garnet Wolseley and under a Pasha who 
suddenly “ burns up all sugar-canes.” We venture to say, 
from mere experience, that by Christmas the selling value of 
every cultivated holding in Cyprus will have doubled, partly 
from the rise of speculation, partly from the military expendi- 
ture, but chiefly from the sense that a man’s own is his own, 
independent of everybody. From the first, there is a head to 
the annexed territory, soldier or civilian, who can be consulted 
by every one aggrieved, and can, as a rule, ensure a remedy. 
Next, sometimes very rapidly, quiet persons of great experience, 
indefatigable industry, and a habit of looking at subordinates 
who will not stir themselves, with displeased surprise, begin to 
arrive, and at once take up the reins of the departments in 
office; every man feels a chief over him, and the machine 
begins to roll, Tax-gatherers find themselves all servants to a 


ee 

| perienced subordinate in the Military Finance Department of 
pron Indian Government, picked out by Lord Dalhousie for a 
good deal of work—magistrates are sharply chidden by a Com. 
missioner of Police or temporary Judge with revising powers. 
and municipalities of all sorts receive guiding orders from the 
Governor, which they are glad to obey. For, be it remem. 
bered, the majority of men wish for order, and are quite ready 
if only sure of protection, to help to secure it. Then come the 
engineers, with plans for roads and drains, and calmly impera- 
tive ways of expropriation—the rule is full compensation, but 
as little whining as may be—special officers to report on re: 
sources, and finally, minor district officers, making the Govern. 
ment in all departments felt beneficially everywhere. It does 
not take three months, even when there is a difficulty about 
language, to plant in every district an effective head, who in. 
sists that State work shall go on, and that industrious persons 
shall sell their goods with impunity. After or with the 
officials follow the private traders. In a week—we witnessed 
the whole process ourselves once—there are hotels, with Bass, 
roast fowls, mutton, clean beds, and rude-stables ; in a fortnight 
a branch Bank—this time sent over from Alexandria—in g 
month wooden houses, and in a year dwellings sufficient for 
the civil invaders, and salubrious, though more or less like 
thatched tents on a great scale. “Safe” water is procured 
somehow, be it by steam condensers or tube-wells, or as in 
Bengal, by earthenware pots filled with charcoal, and used as 
filters; some ambitious ship’s cook or hungry Italian starts 
bakeries ; shops with every conceivable article of European re- 
quirement spring up like magic; and the land begins to be 
traversed by travellers, missionaries, newspaper correspondents, 
who inquire into everything, and send up every kind of infor. 
mation to the Governor. Everything the annexed people have 
to sell is purchased on speculation; sites are hunted for by 
keen speculators with money; a very few examples 
teach people, invaders, and speculating roughs that the 
law is as irresistible though nearly as invisible as the 
atmosphere, being supported at first by patrols of marines, 
then by improvised gendarmes, and then by regular 
police; and in a space of time which seems miraculously 
short, an anarchical district, or island, or even province, is 
as orderly as Yorkshire, and very nearly as habitable. The 
muleteers can get about from the first, and a good engineer who 
pays cash to workmen previously undercorvée soon makes passable 
summer roads, So astounding is the change in some instances 
that those who have seen it, wonder for the rest of their lives 
why the plan is not more generally applied; why the English, 
in particular, are not implored to take temporary charge of 
everything everywhere outside Western Europe, and let the 
people have, as a beginning, a chance of the social order 
without which progress is impossikle, and there can be no 
certainty whether a given race have or have not in them the 
capacity for civilisation. Why the English, essentially a stupid 
and unorganised people, should have this power in them, we 
do not know, unless it be from their two habits of seeking 
justice and desiring freedom ; but nobody who saw Rangoon— 
described in 1826 as an Aceldama—a year before and five years 
after annexation, would ever doubt that they possessed it. 

It will be thus, we do not doubt, with Cyprus, in spite of much 
of the depreciative comment with which its cession has been 
received. Owing to some local peculiarities, it will take a good 
deal of money to “ put the new house in repair ;” but it is 
essentially a semi-tropical estate, very fertile, full of minerals, 
including, it is stated, coal; with great varieties of climate, 
and no more unhealthy than such semi-tropical countries 
always are. As for the laziness of the people, they once covered 
Cyprus with cities; but who would work, only in order when 
crop-time comes to be plundered by a Pasha? The Govern- 
ment, as is clear from the Duke of Richmond’s amusing replies 
on Tuesday, when he was so worried by his own ignorance that 
he was fain to quote the Spectator against the Pall Mall 
Gazette, has very little information about the island, and the 
public seems bewildered by the absence of “Travels,” and the 
bareness of its usual sources of information, the Encyclopedias. 
They may, however, rest satisfied that an island in which men 
and women are unusually handsome, and were once exceedingly 
numerous, is not naturally unhealthy, although particular spots, 
usually small towns built on the edge of the sea, by the side of 
unbanked streams, may, until dykes have been thrown up and 
a few drains cut, be as full of malaria as Rangoon once was 
and Port Royal is. There is no necessity, however, for hut- 
ting troops in a marsh, or allowing them, with steam-condensers 
so near at hand, to drink water polluted by rotting vegetation. 





Commissioner of Finance—in Cyprus, Mr. Kellner, very ex- 


The want of harbours is a great drawback, though Madras 
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has become important in spite of its open roadstead, and a 
considerable sum of money may have to be spent on the for- 
mation of a breakwater ; while it is probable that the pipe-wells 
in the Abyssinian campaign will have to be imported at 
once, and that the first work of the engineers will be to pro- 
yide for the storage of the water supplied by the mountain 
torrents, which now run to waste in spring and are dry in 
ginter. We speak, however, on sound Italian authority when 
we say that Sicilians find the climate pleasant and healthy, 
that the stories of cold in winter are exaggerations, and that 
the island is in all essential respects like a piece of Southern 
Italy, with the advantage of its lofty but fertile mountain- 
sides. For the rest, the race which makes Barba4oes rich will 
not be much at a loss to obtain revenue from a Mediterranean 
jsland once regarded by Greeks as a kind of Paradise, and thus 
described by James Bell, one of the most painstaking and 
careful of geographical compilers :— 

“Copper is the chief metallic wealth of Cyprus; it is said to have 
once produced gold, silver, and emeralds. What is called the diamond 
of Paphos, is a species of rock-crystal, found near that place. In this 
same vicinity is produced the celebrated amianthus, or mineral cloth, 
famed among the ancients for its incombustibility, flexibility, white- 
ness, and delicate fibrous structure. Red jasper and amber are also 
productions of Cyprus. The slopes of the mountains are thickly clad 
with woods of oak, pine, cypress, beech, and elm, together with groves 
of olives, and plantations of mulberries. Myrtles, various evergreens, 
and innumerable sweet-scented flowers, adorn the northern sides of the 
range and the narrow belt at its foot. Hyacinths, anemones, 
ranunculuses, the single and double-flowered narcissus grow spontan- 
eously, and deck the hill slopes, valleys, and plains; giving the country 
the appearance of an immense flower-gaiden, and regaling the sense of 
smelling with delightful odours. The vegetable productions are vines, 
olives, cotton, lemons, oranges, apricots, and others congenial to the 
climate and soil. Cyprus has always been famous for its wines, which 
are of two kinds, red and white, made from grapes superlatively rich 
and luscious, their juice resembling a concentrated essence. These 
wines, however, are unpalatable to British taste, by their sickly sweet- 
ness, which it requires almost a century to remove. They are strongly 
aperient, and must be drunk with caution. In colour, sweetness, and 
other properties, Cyprian wine strongly resembles Tokay wine. It is 
supposed to be perfect at forty years old, when kept in casks covered 
at the bung-hole with a thin sheet of Jead. Its qualities are then 
considered as truly balsamic. All the valuable kinds are white, and 
the red is the common wine. Sugar-canes were anciently very 
abundantly cultivated, till they were all burned by a Turkish pasha. 
The silk of Cyprus is of two kinds, yellow and white, but the former is 
preferred. The cotton is the finest in the Levant. Of the cerealia, 
wheat is the chief, and of superior quality; but there is little or no 
capital in the hands of the peasantry, and the exportation of wheat is a 
monopoly, shared between the moutsellim and the Greek archbishop, 
who export or retail at an advanced price the whole annual produce, 
which they purcbase at an arbitrary valuation. More than once during 
the war in Spain, the whole of the grain produce was purchased of the 
persons above mentioned by the merchants of Malta, and ex- 
ported, leaving the people without a morsel of bread. Game 
abounds in this island, as partridges, quails, woodcocks, and snipes ; 
but here are no wild animals, except foxes and hares, but many 
kinds of serpents, especially the asp, whose bite is said to have 
caused the death of the infamous Cleopatra. All kinds of domestic 
animals and fowls are bred here, where the natives boast that the pro- 
duce of every land and every clime will not only flourish, but attain 
even the highest point of perfection. Cyprus is noted for its manu- 
factures of leather, printed cottons, and carpets. The first is remarkable 
for its brilliant and lively colours; and the second for the permanency 
of their colours, which become brighter by washing. The carpets are 
of excellent workmanship, and though burely large enough for an 
English hearth, bring from 40 to 50 piastres a piece.” 


The possible expenditure on Cyprus considered as a fortress is 
a different matter, but there is no necessity for making it a 
Malta all at once, or regarding it as anything but a fine pro- 
vince rescued by a fortunate whim of a British Premier from 
insupportable oppression. If we are going to govern Asia 
Minor, we shall not do it from Cyprus, and if we build the 
Euphrates Valley line, it is in the Bay of Scanderoon or by the 
mouth of the Orontes that we must find our protecting mili- 
tary station. Cyprus by itself will pay its expenses, it can be 
handed over to Greece whenever we are tired of it, and we 
only wish that every other Turkish island had been emanci- 
pated in the same way. The shame to the Premier consists 
not in taking Cyprus, but in leaving Crete and Rhodes, Scio 
and Mitylene still to suffer. 





IRISH MIDDLE-CLASS SCHOOLS. 


HE Irish Intermediate Education Bill does not provide 
a perfect scheme for giving boys a chance of getting 
something better than elementary instruction, upon conditions 


Which their parents may conscientiously comply with ; but it | 
by results is altogether useless, it had better be struck out of the 


Provides a scheme which, at all events, does something towards 
bringing about this state of things. As such, it well deserves 
to be supported by the Liberal party, and it is satisfactory 
that the defence of the Bill on Monday should have been 








undertaken by Mr. Gladstone, rather than by any Member of 
the Government. Mr. Lowther said very truly that if the Bill 
is to pass this Session, the House of Commons must exercise 
some forbearance. Under ordinary circumstances, there is all 
the difference in the world between friendly and hostile criti- 
cism; but in July, friendly and hostile criticism have this in 
common,—that they both take up time which can ill 
be spared. That a Bill which can possibly be re- 
presented as raising the ghost of concurrent endowment 
should escape the opposition of a certain section of Liberals is 
not to be expected, but Mr. Gladstone’s speech will, at all 
events, satisfy the bulk of the party, and reduce the number of 
the malcontents. Speaking for ourselves, we should not be 
greatly troubled if this Bill were the forerunner of a Bill 
which should create, and even—if we may give expression to 
a thought so alarming—endow, a Catholic University. But it 
would be doing the Bill either more or less than justice to say 
that it has any necessary or obvious connection with such a 
project. There may be no inconsistency between the endow- 
ment of denominational education and the foundation of 
prizes, to be given irrespectively of denominational considera- 
tions, but it cannot be contended with any show of reason 
that the former follows naturally upon the latter. 

A great part of Mr. Gladstone’s speech was devoted 
to the defence of his suggestion that the Government 
should withdraw the clauses which provide for pay- 
ments to School Managers in respect of students who 
have made a certain number of attendances, and passed 
an examination in a certain number of subjects. There is 
some force, no doubt, in the argument that it is in connection 
with this part of the Bill, if at all, that the religious difficulty 
is likely to present itself. There is a talk about the three 
chief Irish religions being represented in the Staff of the new 
Board, and Mr. Gladstone does not seem quite clear whether 
there may not be truth in the contention that the recipients 
of the results fees will assume the character of public 
functionaries. He pointed out, further, that there could be 
no certainty that these fees might not be claimed in 
respect of their junior students by the authorities of May- 
nooth College. By abolishing these fees it would be possible 
to get rid of the proposed conscience clause, a matter upon 
which, if retained, very serious issues may be joined hereafter, 
No real injury will be done to the teachers, Mr. Gladstone 
thinks, by the excision of this clause from the Bill, because 
the way to reach the teachers is prepared through the pupils, 
“Tf you make it worth the while of the pupils to seek for in- 
struction, they will make it worth the while of the teachers to 
give them instruction.” The objections which Mr. Gladstone 
raises to this part of the Bill seem to us to be in a great 
measure imaginary. The notion that it will be necessary to 
secure a due representation of the Roman Catholic, Disestab- 
lished, and Presbyterian Churches among oflicials whose sole 
duty will be to see that a certain measure of secular knowledge 
is exacted in return for grants varying from £3 to £10, 
would be absurd applied to any country but Ireland, and is 
exaggerated even as regards Ireland. If the receipt of results 
fees converts a school manager into a public functionary, 
public functionaries must be as plentiful in England as Colonels 
are said to be in the United States. Every elementary school 
of any pretensions receives results fees, and if this does not 
constitute the managers public functionaries, when the pay- 
ments are made for passing examinations in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, why should it have this extraordinary 
effect when the payments are made for passing examinations 
in Greek and Latin, or in mathematics? It may be hoped 
that the number of English Protestants who think that the 
ends of Rome will be in any way served by the junior students 
at Maynooth receiving a somewhat better secular education 
than they receive now is growing smaller every day. And 
so far as the Conscience Clause is concerned, we entirely agree 
with Mr. Butt that reasonable and prudent Commissioners 
will be able to work it without giving annoyance to any one. 
It may be objected that all Commissioners are not reasonable 
and prudent; but if they are not, that will be the fault of the 
Government which appoints them,and no Government will want 
to create a new religious difficulty in Ireland when, by exercising 
a little care in the choice of its instruments, it can avoid 
doing so. 

Of course, if it can be shown that the institution of payments 


Bill, for the simple reason that it costs money to carry it out. But 
Mr. Gladstone failed to show that it was useless. His argument 
went the length of asserting that in secondary education no 
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provision should be made for passmen. There may be some- 
thing to be said for this position as regards the higher educa- 
tion, especially where the examination for the degree is post- 
poned as long as it is at Oxford and Cambridge. But though 
a passman of twenty-two may be a creature for whom no 
thought ought to be, taken, it is hardly fair to view a pass- 
man of eighteen in the same light. Though it may not be 
expedient to prolong the education of a stupid boy by sending 
him to a University, we can hardly be doing wrong in pro- 
viding for his education up to the time when he goes into 
business. We do not understand Mr. Gladstone to deny this ; 
his position probably is that the interests of the duil boy will be 
sufficiently consulted by the provision made for the clever boys. 
The great defect in secondary education in Ireland is the want 
of. secondary schools, and this want, he says, will be supplied 
by the provision of exhibitions, because these exhibitions will | 
make it worth the while of pupils to seek for instruction, and 
so make it worth the while of teachers to give them instruc- 
tion. Let it be conceded that this will be the case, so far as | 
the foundation of new schools or the improvement of existing | 
schools is concerned. The parents of dull boys will then be | 
no longer in any difliculty as to where they shall send their | 
sons to be educated. The hope of getting exhibitions will keep | 
every school sufliciently supplied with clever boys, and the | 
knowledge that there are sufficient clever boys looking about | 
for a school will ensure the multiplication of schools in full | 
proportion to the demand. What kind of a prospect is thus | 
afforded to dull boys? Itis true they will have schools to go to, 
and so far their position will be better than it is now. But it is| 
even more important to a dull boy to receive his fair share of | 
the teacher’s attention than it is to a clever boy. The one| 
can, to some extent, help himself, the other depends entirely | 
on the help he gets from his teacher. But where will be | 
the inducement of the teacher to give him this help ?| 
No doubt a sense of duty will go a long way—where it exists— | 
but it would be idle to assume that it always will exist in any 
large measure ; and besides, the object of legislation is usually 
to stimulate and supply a sense of duty. The need of satis-| 
fying parents, again, will go some way; but in the absence of 
any mode of gauging results, it will be difficult, if not impossi- | 
ble, for parents to know when they ought to be dissatisfied. | 
They will know that they cannot expect their stupid sons | 
to go in for exhibitions, much less to get them; and so} 
long as the master gives a good report of the boys, he may be | 
safely conscious that the goodness is all in the report. Under | 
the Bill, as it stands, this difficulty is met. The School | 
Managers have a direct interest in getting as many boys as| 
possible to pass the Government examination, and earn the | 
Government grant. It may be assumed that the examinations | 
will not be more severe than a boy of quite ordinary 
ability may fairly hope to pass, provided that he is properly 
taught, and consequently parents will have a right to expect that 
a boy who is not exceptionally stupid or exceptionally idle— 
and upon these points the teacher will for his own sake take | 
care to keep a parent informed—will pass in the subjects in | 
which he has been studying. Thus the master will have a| 
double interest in getting the boy on,—an interest in getting | 
the grant for the managers, who are directly his employers, | 
and an interest in pleasing the parents, who are indirectly his | 
employers. It seems to us that this constitutes a solid | 
advantage, in consideration of which it is distinctly worth | 
while to incur the additional expense which the retention of | 
this part of the Bill undoubtedly involves, and the difficulties | 
which it may conceivably involve. In old foundations, such 
as the English Public Schools, there is not much fear of the | 
dull boys not holding their own. 
of all kinds are on their side. But when a system of secondary | 
education has to be created anew, it is not prudent, when 
drafting the scheme, to have only clever boys in view. 











THE POETIC PLACE OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

M* ARNOLD has just put forth a most fascinating little 
volume of selections* from his own poems,—with an ex- 
quisitely embellished title-page—and printed in the clearest possible 
print. Such a selection marks a certain maturity of stage in a 
poet’s life and development, and reminds us that Mr. Arnold has 
really been so long familiar to us, that it is no longer difficult to 
form some estimate of what he has done, or even of what relative 

place he occupies, in our minds, among the other English poets. 
What strikes one first about Mr. Arnold is that he, more 
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|up in others what he sees vividly himself. 


—__, 
perhaps than any poet who has ever used the English language, ig 
a poet of precision. His language is chosen with the pus 
of taste and purity of feeling to which Dr. Newman alone of 
other English writers had fully accustomed us. Nothing could 
be more different in many ways than the best poetry in the « Lyra 
Apostolica” and the best poetry in Matthew Arnold's volumes, 
Their tendency is, for the most part, opposite. Their subjects arg 
usually very different. But in the finely-chiselled outline of the 
thought, in the delicate discrimination between the various aggo. 
ciations carried by words, in the curious lucidity, often rising into 
lustre, of the expression, we know nothing like Matthew Arnold 
outside the prose and poetry of Dr. Newman. Take Dr, Newman’s 
marvellous description of David :— 

“ Twofold praise thou shalt attain, 
In royal court and battle-plain ; 
Then comes heart-ache, care, distress, 
Blighted hope and loneliness ; 
Wounds from friend and gifts from foe, 
Dizzied faith and guilt and woe; 
Loftiest aims by earth defiled, 
Gleams of wisdom sin-beguiled, 
Sated Powor’s tyrannic mood, 
Counsels shared with men of blood, 
Sad success, parental tears, 
And a dreary gift of years.” 
There is no other poet, living or dead, for whose work, so far as we 
know, that verse night possibly, and without ignominious blun- 
dering, be mistaken by one who did not know its author, except 
Matthew Arnold. ‘The nearest thing we know to this in Eng. 
lish poetry is Mr. Arnold’s delineation of a very different figure, 
Goethe : — 
‘* When Gocthe’s death was. told, we said, 
Sunk, then, is Europe’s sagest head. 
Physician of the iron age, 
Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 
He took tho suffering buman race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said, Zhou ailest, here and here! 
He looked on Europe's dying hour 
Of fitful dream and feverish power ; 
His eye plunged down the weltering strife, 
The turmoil of expiring life,— 
He said, Zhe end is everywhere ; 
Art still has truth, take refuge there. 
And he was happy, if to know 
Causes of things, and far below 
His feet to see the lurid flow 
Of terror and insane distress 
And headlong fate, be bappiness.” 
Or perhaps we might compare Dr. Newman's lines still more aptly 
to the picture of a physician of sick souls groping in vain for some 
remedy for spiritual decay and despair, in Mr. Arnold’s beautiful 
poem, the ‘* Scholar Gipsy.” In speaking of those who await in 
vain ‘‘ the spark from Heaven” which shall show them what to 
do, he wrote :— 
“ Yos, we await it! but it still delays, 
And then we suffer! and amongst us one, 
Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 
His seat upon the intellectual throne ; 
And all his store of sad experience he 
Lays bare of wretched days; 
Tells us his misery’s birth and growth and signs, 
And how the dying spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed, and how the head, 
And all his hourly varied anodynes.” 
In the predominance of language of precision, and yet language 
exquisitely pure and poetical, full of the light and air of poetry, 
Mr. Arnold has all the skill and delicacy and discriminating 
felicity of Dr. Newman. 
But Mr. Arnold is not only a poeticsculptor in the exquisite clear- 
f his outlines ; he is also a poetic water-colour painter of the 
purest school,—the school which regards what is technically called 
| * body-colour ” as a sin, and aims at making transparency of effect 
| almost as important as truth of effect itself. Here Mr. Arnold 
‘reminds us of the poet Gray, who paints with the same lucid 
touch, though certainly with much less richness of impression. 
There is a good deal in Mr. Arnold’s poetry which reminds us, in 
its style of colouring, more of the celebrated ‘ Elegy in a Country 
| Churchyard” than of any other English poem. But the differ- 
ence is, that Mr. Arnold is more original in his touches. Gray 
is full of beauty, but his pictures, both of humanity and of 
nature, are slightly conventional in their cast; they are ex- 
quisitely painted, but painted without marking that the poet's 
mind has ranged beyond the common horizon, though it has got 
afar more than common command over the instruments for calling 
It is otherwise with 
He hardly ever paints a lovely scene without some 
This verse, 


Mr. Arnold. 
phrase which adds to your knowledge of its charm. 
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for instance, is like Gray in sty le, but a good deal above Gray in 


originality of painting :— 
«“ But on the stairs what voice is this I hear, 

Buoyant as morning, and as morning clear ? 

Say, has some wet, bird-haunted English lawn 

Lent it the music of its trees at dawn ? 

Or was it from some sun flecked mountain brook 

That the sweet voice its upland clearness took ?” | 
That is quite in Gray’s style of painting, but the “ wet, bird- | 
haunted English lawn ” is a touch too original and exquisite for | 
Gray. Asa painter in transparent water-colours, however, Mr. 
Arnold has perhaps never surpassed, though he has very often 
approached, the beauty of that contrast in ‘‘ Thyrsis” between a | 
stormy and a brilliant summer, which the Juue and July of the 
present year must have often recalled to Mr. Arnold’s many 
admirers :— 

«So, some tempestuous morn in early June, 

When the year’s primal burst of bloom is o’er, 

Before the roses and the longest day,— 

When garden-walks and all the grassy floor 

With blossoms red and white of fallen May 

And chestnut flowers are strewn,— 

So have I heard the cuckoo’s parting ery 

From the wet field through the vext garden trees, 

Come with the volleying rain and tossing breeze : 

The bloom is gone, and with the bloom go I. 


| 


Too quick despairer, wherefore wilt thou go? 

Soon will the high Midsummer pomps come on, 

Soon will the musk carnations break and swell, 

Soon shall we have gold snapdragon, 

Sweet-William, with his homely cottage smell, 

And stocks in fragrant blow ; 

Roses that down the alleys shine afar, 

And open jasmine-muffled lattices, 

And groups under the dreaming garden trees, 

And the full moon, and the white evening star.” 
For purity and lustre of colour, that picture has never been sur- 
passed in English verse. It takes up the style of Gray, gives it 
a freshness and originality not belonging to Gray, while keeping 
all his purity, coolness, and transparency. In finish, fastidious- 
ness, and grace, Mr. Arnold is Gray's equal ; in buoyancy, fresh- 
ness, and lustre, greatly his superior. 

But while in clearness and sharp definition of outline, and 
purity and delicacy of colour, Mr. Arnold has rarely been equalled 
by any of our English poets, it is, of course, to be understood that 
his subjects are limited to those which can be treated with so finea 
pencil and so transparent a style as his. ‘Thought is always 
uppermost in his mind. His observation itself is always tranquil 
and full of the definiteness of intellectual discrimination. He never 
breaks outinto singing or wailing, like Shelley. He never masses his 
colours with the force and passion of Byron. He never mixes his 
effects with the lavish hand of ‘Tennyson, so as almost to bewilder 
you with the multiplicity and variety of impressions. He keeps in 
one stratum, the intellectual and reflective stratum, even in his nar- 
trative poems. He is animated by one predominating emotion, the 
emotion of a sort of grandiose spiritual compassion. So far as he 
has a clear affinity with any of the greater pocts of England, it is 
obvious that his affinity is with Wordsworth ; and that, though he 
has not Wordsworth’s rapture or Wordsworth’s sublimity, he has 
learnt more from Wordsworth than from any other, while he has 
brought to the treatment of Wordsworth’s themes a more deli- 
cate and tender workmanship, a greater richness and subtlety of 
intellect, a considerable narrative power of which Wordsworth 
can hardly be said to have possessed even the germs, and a much 
larger historical and philosophical horizon. Still, Wordsworth 
was and doubtless will continue to be recognised as a poet of 
much greater weight of natural genius, of far more hardy power, 
of far deeper impulses. Mr. Arnold can hardly be called a true 
disciple of Wordsworth, deeply as he has drunk at the spring of 
Wordsworth’s genius. It may be said of him that he has been 
fascinated and charmed by Wordsworth’s thoughts, without 
being truly conquered by them ; that he has been diverted from his 
intellectual troubles by Wordsworth, but has failed to be consoled. 
He says of Wordsworth, in the beautiful memorial verses trans- 
ferred to this little volume :— 

“ And Wordsworth !—ah, pale ghosts, rejoice, 
For never has such soothing voice 
Been to your shadowy world conveyed, 
Since erst at morn some wandering shade 
Heard the clear song of Orpheus come 
Through Hades and the mournful gloom. 


‘* Wordsworth has gone from us,—and ye, 
Ah, may ye feel his voice as we! 
He, too, upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen,—on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 





Onur souls in its benumbing round ; 


He spoke, and loosed our hearts in tears. 

He laid us as we lay at birth, 

On the cool, flowery lap of earth ; 

Smiles broke from us, and we had easo ; 

The lls were round us, and the breeze 

Went o’er the sunlit fields again; 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 

Our youth return’d; for there was shed 

On spirits that bad long been dead, 

Spirits dried up and closely farl’d, 

The freshness of the early world.” 
But that, eloquent as it is, is not the kind of way in which Words- 
worth himself would have wished to be commemorated. He would 
have regarded the faint classical hope expressed on behalf of the 
‘** pale ghosts ” as utterly removed from the school of his hardy 
and humble, though buoyant faith. He would not have desired his 
poetry to be looked upon as an alleviation of human lots,—as a 
sweet interlude in the iron course of human destiny,—but rather as 
the announcement of one who had discerned with prophetic glance 
the ultimate divinity of this unintelligible world. He went about with 
deep exultation in his heart, not, like Mr. Arnold, with an exalted 
compassion and a serene fortitude. Where Wordsworth said 
‘ rejoice,’ Mr. Arnold says ‘endure.’ While Wordsworth’s rapture 
was the rapture of illumination from the source of all Light, 
Mr. Arnold’s is but an ambiguous and hesitating joy in the 
buoyancy of his own individual soul. ‘The affinities of Mr. 
Arnold with Wordsworth, and the still graver contrasts between 
them, will not be adequately seen by the readers of this little 
volume of ‘ Selections’ only. It is in such poems as ‘‘ Resignation,” 
** The Youth of Nature,” and the two fine poems on the author of 
** Obermann,” that Mr. Arnold’s true philosophy,—his rejection 
of Wordsworth,—his relegation of Wordsworth to the position 
of a poet who charms us chiefly by ignoring ‘‘ the half of human 
fate,” isto be found. Still, Mr. Arnold can never be understood 
by one who has not grasped his relation to Wordsworth, his deep 
delight in Wordsworth, his long study of him, and his fundamental 
rejection of him. 

On the whole, we should say that Mr. Arnold will live in 
English literature as one who recalls Gray by his cool, pure, 
and delicate workmanship; Newman by the severe and 
lucid sharpness of his outlines; and who represents a sur- 
vival from the school of Wordsworth, having carried off 
from it a good deal of its habit of thought and buoyancy of 
feeling, while rejecting its main current of meditative faith, In 
the delineation of human passion, Mr. Arnold has limited himself 
almost to a single phase of it, but in the delineation of that phase 
he is supreme. No English poet ever painted so powerfully the 
straining of emotion against the reins of severe intellectual re- 
pression. In Mr. Arnold there is a deep love of excitement, and 
a deep fear of it, always struggling. He may be said to have 
gained his reputation as a poet by the vigour with which he paints 
the conflict. 

“T staunch with ice my burning breast, 

With silence balm my whirling brain,” 
might almost be transferred from one of his poems to the title- 
page, as the motto of his whole poctry, both narrative and reflec- 
tive. Asa selection of his poems for the popular taste, this little 
volume is almost perfect, with one exception. The ‘ Sick 
King of Bokhara” should have been included. No poem of 
Mr. Arnold’s is more perfectly characteristic, and no poem of his 
is likely to be more popular. 


THE MORALITY OF LEGACIES. 

HERE was one defect observable in the recent debate on 
Primogeniture in the House of Commons, which somewhat 
marred the effect of the arguments on the Liberal side. None of 
the speakers fully recognised the grand difference between the 
State as universal testator and the owner of property as indi- 
vidual testator. ‘The latter knows the moral claims on him 
possessed by individuals, while the former necessarily can have 
no knowledge of them. It must act in ignorance of individual 
cases, and so acting, no doubt it does, in its law for the distribu- 
tion of personalty, act with some, though not complete, regard 
to ‘natural justice,” as understood in Christian countries. The 
claim of the deceased's mother, which may be the most valid of all, 
is set aside a little too roughly, on the theory that the State can- 


| not legislate for individual cases, and except in individual cases 


the mother of a married son will die before him ; and it insuffi- 
ciently satisfies the claim of the widow. Iler natural right, we 
agree with the people of Prussia, is to enjoy all for life, the 
“right” of the children to oust the mother seeming to us 
pure fiction, a8 imaginary as their right to oust the father 
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while he is alive. Upon the lowest view of the subject, 
the widow is entitled to half, whereas by English law she 
only receives one-third, and may see her own child become twice 
as rich as herself out of property of which, while the husband was 
alive, she enjoyed the full usufruct,—an arrangement all the more 
unfair, because it does not extend to the analogous case of the 
widower. His children are not permitted todethronehim. With 
that exception, however, and the farther exception that the State, 
being the source of all property, has a right to take any share it 
pleases for itself, the Liberals are probably, in a rough way, in the 
right. The State, knowing nothing of individual claims, and con- 
sidering the welfare of the children to be naturally the father or 
mother’s first care, and holding that in their parents’ sight all 
children must be equal, does obey an idea of natural justice in 
enforcing equal distribution. That may, of course, in cases be 
excessively unjust. One child may be rich, while the rest are 
poor, and therefore want less; or one may be blind or idiotic, 
and therefore want more ; or one may have a positive claim to 
more,—having helped to earn all, an occurrence which is frequent 
in business; but still the State, being necessarily ignorant of 
details, must, if it would be roughly just, assume equality. 

That plan is, for the State, natural justice, and as against primo- 
geniture the argument is perfect, land having ceased to bear the 
State burdens which once made it inexpedient, in the interest of the 
nation, which is above the interest of the family, to divide such 
property ; but the phrase ‘‘ natural justice,” as used in the debate, 
is nevertheless misleading. It implies that if mankind were just, 
a testator’s property would always be divided among his children, 
and would require Englishmen, whenever they became sensible 
of their duties, to establish the French law of equal partition, or 
at all events the Danish law, as reported to us, which places a 
third at the disposal of the testator, peremptorily dividing the other 
two-thirds. No such claim, however, could be enforced, nor do 
we see that any such exists, except upon the theory, rejected in 
England, and not that we know of completely acted on anywhere, 
that ownership necessarily terminates with life. If it does, of 
course there is an end of the matter ; the State is universal heir, and 
may distribute according to its view of mixed justice and expe- 
diency. But if ownership includes the right to bequeath, subject, of 
course, to a man’s responsibility to his conscience, then the 
Liberals state their idea over broadly. ‘The children have a 
preferential right, of course, arising both from nature and from 
tacit contract, they being bred up in expectation ; but it is not a 
right to all, and not necessarily an equal right. The right, to 
begin with, does not arise until that of the widow has been satis- 
fied. Nor do we see how it arises to any sum greater than the 
testator, presuming him to be a just and reasonable man, thinks 
good for his children. Suppose Mr. Stewart, of New York, for in- 
stance, who was a childless man, to have left three children, we do 
notseeany obligation resting on him to bequeath them four millions 
apiece. He might think four millions absurdly much for any- 
body, and yet be conscious that his children, if they had four 
millions, would spend all its income upon themselves ; or he might 
think his enormous fortune a trust allowed to him for higher pur- 
poses than the enriching of three individuals, however deserving or 
however closely related to himself, and use it for public orcharitable 
objects. He would not be bound by any recognisable idea of justice 
to bequeath his children more than a fair maintenance, in the posi- 
tion to which he, on the whole, thought them entitled, or which he 
deliberately judged to be the best for them. ‘The claim of the 
community on great fortunes is very strong, though it might not 
be expedient to make it imperative; and in the case of smaller 
properties, the claim of individuals is often quite as strong as that 
of the children. Expectations may have been held out which 
amount to contracts. There may be relatives as dependent as 
the children, There may be servants to whose aid much of the 
fortune is due, and there may be friends with whom, as we think a 
sound moralist would argue, the claim of affection is as binding 


man who, with more than asufficiency for his household, passes ove 
the claims of his neighbours as a body, forgets his city or his 
county, or the aggregate of men, whoever they are, who have 
helped him to happiness and security, commits an injustice of 
omission. In England women feel that duty, but it is rarely felt by 
men, while in America it is so universal as seriously to affect 
public opinion. Mr. Stewart, for example, is regarded as hayj 
been on that point a steward who did not satisfy his trust, 

Then as to equality. Natural justice does not prescribe equality 
in all cases. There is no natural justice in enriching a chijg 
already rich till he or she practically is separated from the regt, 
Nobody would have expected Madame Letitia, when she be. 
queathed the fortune she saved “ for all these kings of mine, whom 
[ shall have to keep,” to bequeath a share to any one of them who 
had remained in possession of his kingdom. Nor is equality be. 
tween the sexes an imperative order of justice. In the case of 
large fortunes, a moderate share often in our state of society puty 
the girls in as good a position as the boys, while in the case of 
small fortunes the girls often need the larger provision most. The 
boys in many classes of society can work when the girls cannot, and 
the girls are weighted by legal difficulties from which the boys are 
exempt. A clergyman with one daughter and two sons and 
£5,000 would be morally quite justified, we think, in giving the 
daughter a clear half, and only a fourth to each son. The cage 
of a son who makes the business we have already men. 
tioned as exceptional, like the case of a son—very fully 
acknowledged in England—who succeeds to burdensome 
honours which the father has also worn, and has therefore 
tacitly contracted with the State to provide for, and the case 
of a daughter whose life has been passed in serving her parents, 
is even stronger still. There is a recognition of equality in 
treating all these cases alike, but there is no substantial justice, 
which requires the acknowledgment of claims that have accrued, 
as well as of claims that are inherent. The most really difficult 
question is the right of the testator to make differences on 
account of differences of affection, and there is but one just way 
of settling it. The right does not accrue from differences of 
merely instinctive affection, which on such serious points should 
be carefully repressed, but only arises when the differences have 
been caused by differences of conduct, of substantial character, 
of affection displayed to the testator, or of services visibly 
rendered to the whole community. 





THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 

HE Australian Cricketers have now played a sufficient num- 
ber of matches with representative English teams to enable 

us to gauge the extent of their prowess pretty accurately. The 
electrifying defeat which they inflicted on the Marylebone Club 
at Lord’s was balanced by the decisive beating which they re- 
ceived from the Gentlemen of England at Prince’s. Yorkshire 
won her return match with them in a rather hollow style, and 
there remain for the Australians to reckon against their original 
defeat by Nottinghamshire their victories over Surrey and Mid- 
dlesex. Of their matches with eighteens and twenty-twos we take 
no account whatever. On the whole, then, our conclusion would 
be that the Australians are fit to cope with each and any of our 
strongest county teams, but that they could not contend, with 
any reasonable prospect of success, against a champion eleven, 
selected from the amateurs and professionals of England. Doubt- 
less the same thing might be said of Nottinghamshire and Glouces- 
tershire, though it is obvious that both of these counties, and 
the latter especially, or ‘* Graceshire,” as it has been called, could 
contend with England under much more favourable con- 
ditions than the Australians could. There are at least 
five more matches which have to be played before our visitors 
leave us, which will serve to show whether the estimate 
we have formed of them is correct. We may anticipate 





as that of kinship. The idea of ‘ natural justice” should not 
be raised so high as to set aside all these claims, though it un- | 
doubtedly is so by the law of most of the civilised world, | 
and by the opinion which that law helps to produce, where- | 
ever it is enforced. The children cannot claim before creditors, 
and there are claimants on the majority of men, probably on all | 
men possessed of much, whose right in a High Court of Morals 
is equivalent to that of creditors. Certainly that is the case in 
every great business, although it so little strikes the ordinary con- 
science that it is scarcely ever acknowledged, or acknowledged | 
most inadequately. We are inclined to add, though we are aware | 
the idea is not prevalent in England, that we sympathise with the | 


that they will beat Sussex easily enough, and Lancashire 
will, in all probability, succumb to them, after a severe struggle ; 
but in the three remaining matches—which will all of them excite 
great interest—we may expect, on the whole, that victory will 
remain with our own people. It is true that the interest of the 
match with the Players of England may fall off, unless a 
thoroughly representative eleven are chosen from the latter, and 
circumstances may perhaps occur to render such a selection im- 
possible. But in Gloucestershire and in Cambridge University 
the Australians will meet antagonists who will test their 
metal to the uttermost. The Cambridge team is exceptionally 
strong this year, and whenever that is the case with 4 


American feeling as to the claims of the community, and hold every | University eleven, it may be reckoned as a worthy foe for 
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sacra fames had nothing to do with the trip which they have 
so pluckily made, and it cannot be denied that this consideration 
renders the marked pecuniary success of their expedition all the 
more gratifying. 

Miss Mitford has left us a most amusing but obviously not 
quite correct account of a match that she saw played at Lord’s, 
by *‘a set of ugly old men, white-headed and bald-headed, dressed 
in tight white jackets (the Apollo Belvidere could not bear the 
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gry county. Youth will be served, and in any case the Light 
Blues will be strong favourites at Lord’s with the gallery, if not 
with the cognoscenti. The ‘*Graceshire” match comes off much 
Jater on in the season, and although the “ champion ” will not 
have such a formidable band at his back as he had at Prince's, | 
yet at Clifton his foot will be, so to speak, on his native turf, and 
we are unwilling to believe that he will be defeated. But that the 
match with Cambridge will cause the most interest, and that the — 
yictory of ‘our men” will be hailed with more delight in that | hideous disguise of a cricketing jacket), with neck-cloths primly 
contest than in any other which awaits the Australians, may be tied round their throats, fine japanned shoes, silk stockings and 
taken as certain. With fine weather, we may expect to see a' gloves, instead of our fine village lads, with their unbuttoned 
gathering at Lord’s on the 22nd inst. which will equal, if not exceed | collars, their loose waistcoats, and the large shirt-sleeves, which 
the greatest that has ever met there. give an air so picturesque and Italian to their glowing, 

We would by no means, however, wish to insinuate that the | bounding youthfulness; there they stand, railed in by them- 
yictory of the Australians would not be very warmly welcomed. selves, silent, solemn, slow, playing for money, making a 
They have won golden opinions all round, and are deservedly ‘business of the thing, grave as judges, taciturn as chess- 
very popular. It would be absurd to say that their visit has in- ‘players, a sort of dancers without music, instead of 
ereased the popularity of Cricket in England. That is simply | the glee, the fun, the shouts, the laughter, the glorious 
impossible. Of the lovers of cricket, the cry is, ‘‘still they | confusion of the country game.” Could Miss Mitford revisit 
come,” though without more statistics than we are masters of, we ' the glimpses of the sun on Monday next at Lord’s, she 
cannot say that ‘‘ every minute one is born.” But if we cannot | would find an improvement in the dress at least of the players 
quote the English poet, we can quote the Latin poem, and say of | that ought to satisfy her. We fear that she would still find the 
the cricket community, with regard to their favourite pastime,— | game too solemn by half, but we must then appeal from Miss 
“Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit cras amet.” | Mitford to Mrs. Sarah Battle. The latter lady would readily 
And if we cannot say that the presence of these welcome strangers | understand that the “rigour of the game” is as necessary for 
has increased the popularity of cricket as a game, it is abundantly ‘cricket as for whist, and would have despised the undisciplined 
clear that their presence has vastly increased the popularity of |manceuvres of Miss Mitford’s exuberant rustics. It is just pos- 


























cricket as a spectacle when they are in the field. Sooth to say, sible, though, that Mrs. Battle might not be so well pleased to 
the interest of cricket as a spectacle has been slightly on the wane | hear that cricket is no longer played for money. But Miss 
of late years. The University match has always proved attractive, | Mitford might look on with a clear conscience, so far as 
and so has the threatened Public Schools match. But the other | that consideration is concerned. Gambling and cricket are 
matches—we are speaking, of course, of the more important | essentially as incompatible as gambling and chess. ‘The era 
only—may almost be said to have resolved themselves intocontests to which Miss Mitford referred was a dark, but very brief 
between the Graces and the bowlers of the North. Tvujours perdriz | one in the history of our national game, and Monday’s victors, 
gets tiresome at last in cricket, as in other things; but the | whether Cantabs or Australians, will not carry off even the 
Australians have changed al! that, and we are all heartily obliged | humble crown of parsley which contented the modest wishes 
to them for doing so. And a pleasant sight it is to see these active | of the old Greek athletes. We trust, however, that both will 
strangers at work. ego that they have pe aggs 0 ae _ = a “sunny ng po which may =, as = first me 
man among them—no batsman, we mean, of the calibre of a/|of a chain, the last of which may be—who knows ?—a matc 

Felix, a Parr, or a Daft—admitting, too, that the action of their played in Australia, between the victors of our own inter- University 
so-called ‘‘ demon ” bowler, Mr. Spofforth, appears to be ‘‘tiring,” | contest and an eleven of the University of Melbourne. 

and is certainly ungraceful, and that he is not better, nor even so = 

good as H. H. Stephenson once was, there is much sterling cricket | tia ei tke... 

shown by the team, which cannot fail to charm the most cap- | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

tious /audator temporis acti, of all cricket critics the hardest | ea eee 

and most difficult to please. Caffyn must have been misled by | MALTA AND CYPRUS. 

a pardonable prejudice, when he declared that either of the | (To THe Epiron or ras “Srectaron.") 

Bannermans was as good as himself in his palmy days ; but | Sin,—England has a traditional connection with St. Paul. To 
for all that, they are a good fair wear-and-tear set of batsmen, ; him is dedicated the Cathedral Church of her capital, and also 
from the first man down to the last. Mr. Boyle, too, is a bowler the Roman Basilica (St. Paul without the walls), which was 
who cannot be deemed to be other than first-class; he is most formerly under the protection of her monarchs. And now she 
avly supported by Messrs. Allan and Garrett, as well as by Mr. | 145 possession of the two islands, Cyprus and Malta, which are 
Spofforth. It is, however, in the fielding of the team that their a.ociated with his history, and has made herself responsible for 
main strength lies, and the sight of this is a real treat. The old 

Surrey Eleven, in the days of their glory, may have equalled, 

but they never surpassed it. Mr. Blackham is a most effective 

wicket-keeper, and the arrangement of the whole field is 

to English eyes as novel as—taken in connection with the 

bowling—it appears to be successful. ‘The way in which they dis- 

pensed with a long-leg and a long-slip against such a hitter as 

Mr. Webbe is a way which they may find it expedient to alter, 

in front of men who can hit to leg and cut as he can ; but there 

can be no mistake about the exhilarating sight which their field 

presented when, with a bowler medium rather than slow, they 

trusted to the wicket-keeper, slip and middle man close up to 

guard all the line behind the wicket. The brilliant self-confidence 

of which such an arrangement was a sign, reminded one of the 

thin red line at Balaklava. The out “ fields,” of whom they have 

three, as a rule, placed very deep, are trained to throw in full to 

the top of the stumps, and there can be little doubt, we think, 

that this is the best return, when it can be done with accuracy, 

and at the same time it is incomparably more showy than the 

accepted English way of returning the ball first bound. But we 

have no space for more particulars. We have said above that our 

visitors have reaped golden opinions all round, and if report 

speaks correctly, they have reaped something else that 

is golden. We have heard it calculated that each man 

will net £1,500 as the result. We know nothing what- 

ever about the correctness of this calculation, but we 

can heartily say that we wish these sturdy and clever fel- 

lows no worse fortune. It is generally understood that auri 


_ his birthplace, ‘Tarsus. It is singular that our ancient connection 
| with the Apostle of the Gentiles should have been completed by 
| our Hebrew Premier. 

_ At any rate, whatever the result may be to England, we may 
| perhaps sum up the transaction in the words of the Apostle of the 
‘tribe of Benjamin,—‘* What advantage hath the Jew? Much, 
| every way.”—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. Barrier. 





JOURNALISTIC FAIRNESS, 

(To THe Eorror oF THE “Specrator.”) 
Sin,—In a series of letters to the 7imes, a well-known writer, 
under the signature of ‘‘ A Traveller,” had propounded a solution 
of the Eastern Question, one of the essential features of which 
was ‘‘ the complete, uncompromising abolition of the distinction 
between Mussulman and non-Mussulman.” ‘This tempted me to 
ask ‘A Traveller” the following questions :—Does he “know 
of a single instance, from Mahommed’s day to our own, of a 
Mussulman Power granting equality of rights to its non-Mussul- 
man subjects? If he does not, what ground has he for believing 
that the Ottoman Power will now abolish the rule and traditions 
of twelve centuries? Let the Supreme Power cease to be 
Mussulman, and then Mussulmans and Christians may enjoy 
equal rights, and live in peace and harmony side by side in the 
same village, as they now do in British India and in the Russian 
Empire. What ground is there, in reason or history, for hoping 
that this can be the case under the rule of a Mussulman Power 


wielding independent sway ?” 
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I propounded no ‘ panacea ;” on the contrary, I tested the 
panacea of ‘A Traveller” by two pertinent questions, which 
I illustrated by two examples. Those questions and examples 
Mr. Bosworth Smith, after some scornful expressions towards 
myself, epitomised as follows :—‘‘ Give Turkey in Asia a Christian 
rule, and all will go right.” He has now apologised for having 
attributed to me words which he admits I never used,—an 
apology which [ accept in the same frank spirit in which it has 
been offered. But he ‘ cannot go further, and admit that he has 
in any degree misrepresented what I did say.” On the contrary, 
he ‘‘leaves it to your readers,” and even ‘‘to Mr. MacColl him- 
self, to determine whether the ‘ most perverse ingenuity’ can ex- 
tract any other meaning from these words than that which ” Mr. 
Bosworth Smith ‘‘drew from them.” In other words, Mr. 
Bosworth Smith maintains that the two following propositions 
are absolutely identical :—‘‘ Abolish the supremacy of Mussul- 
man rule in Asiatic Turkey, and good government is possible.” 
‘‘ Give Turkey in Asia a Christian rule, and good government is 
certain.” 

Well, all I can say is that Iam much surprised at Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s inability to see a distinction which seems to me so patent 
and fundamental. Christian Governments have, no doubt, at 
various times persecuted and refused equality of rights to 
dissidents from the dominant creed. But this has not been 
in virtue of any fundamental and universally recognised dogma 
of Christianity. Under a Christian Government, therefore, per- 
fect civil and religious liberty is possible, and has been realised in 
practice. On the other hand, inequality of rights to the non- 
Mussulman is a fundamental and universally recognised dogma 
of Islam, and as a consequence, civil and religious liberty to the 
Nonconformist has never been realised in any independent 
Mussulman State known to history. To expect that it will be 
different in the future is to expect a miracle, and miracles are 
outside the domain of political reasoning. 

As a matter of fact, however, I was careful to say nothing 
about ‘‘a Christian rule,” because, superior as I consider 
Christian rule to all others, I still believe that equality before 
the law is possible under Pagan or Agnostic rule. The one sole 
rule under which it is not possible is that of Islam. I submit, 
therefore, that ‘‘ the fundamental misconception” has been, and 
still is, in the minds of Mr. Bosworth Smith and those who agree 
with him, They were jubilant at the ‘‘ pluck ” shown by the Porte 
in the rejection of the mild proposals of the Conference of Con- 
stantinople, and strenuously opposed the policy of coercion by 
all the Great Powers,—a policy which would have avoided war, 
and given no provinces or fortresses to Russia. When the pans 
of the party with whom Mr. Bosworth Smith has acted were 
loudest, I wrote as follows :— 


“It is not a question of Turkey being coerced. The only question is» 

who shall coerce her? Europe united, or Russia single-handed ? 
The former policy will secure peace, and with peace, a scheme of re- 
forms which will give practical autonomy to the disturbed provinces, 
and save the Turkish Government from dissolution. The policy which 
seems to have prevailed necessitates war within a few, probably a very 
few, weeks; and with war, the total collapse of the Turkish Empire, and 
the precipitation of several political problems which are hardly ripe for 
solution, and which a wise statesmanship should have striven to mature 
gradually.” 
This I wrote, two months before the Russo-'Turkish war, in a 
volume entitled, ‘‘ The Eastern Question: its Facts and Fallacies.” 
I am quite content to let the soundness of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
Opinions and mine respectively be tested by the Treaty of 
Berlin.—I am, Sir, &c., 


12 Chester Terrace, July 16th. Matcotm MacCo.., 


WOMEN AS INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."') 
Sm,—Having many friends amongst teachers, may I be allowed, 
in reference to your article on ‘‘ Girl Graduates,” to say how 
gladly a female inspector would be received, especially in girls’ 
and infants’ schools. Inspectors have two distinct duties to 
perform. The first and most obvious is to procure information 
as to the condition of the school; the second, and no less im- 
portant, to give helpful advice and sympathy to its managers and 
teachers. First, as to procuring information. Those who have 
not been present at school examinations probably cannot realise 
how often little children are, what the teachers call, ‘‘ upset” by 
a strange man. I have seen many school examinations, the 
majority conducted by the kindest of men, but have rarely known 
an exception to the rule that some children do badly from sheer 
timidity. (This is perhaps a comforting reflection in the nine- 
teenth century, when a shy child is becoming rare. But the 


. . . . Ce 
species can still be met with on a school-examination day.) 4 
good deal of this nervousness would, I believe, disappear, if, 

| woman were the examiner. Again, how invaluable the n 
language natural to most women would be in an infant school | 
Imagine how unused an Oxford or a Cambridge man is to talg 
to littlechildren! Indeed, those of us who are in the habitof 
| hearing sermons preached to country congregations, must be 
| struck by the fact that most of the words used are perfectly un. 
intelligible to the majority of the audience. Educated men 
| appear hardly able to realise the very limited vocabulary of the 
_rustic. Then as to special subjects,—needlework, for instangs, 
/Qur men inspectors may be divided into two classes,—thg 
avowedly ignorant and those who profess knowledge, Th 
| avowedly ignorant are by far the least mischievous, for there jg 
| Some honour among teachers. But alas! for the men who gojin 
| for understanding the subject. Some, I think, would be wiser, if 
| sadder men, could they hear the remarks on their suppomd 
knowledge made when their backs are turned. Truly a little 
| knowledge is sometimes not only dangerous, but really harmful, [ 
have known the needlework teaching in schools much injured dy 
the visits of the inspector. Instead of the instruction given 
enabling the girls to be really useful at home, to mend Tommy 
| knickerbockers, or to make baby’s frock, some needlework 
gymnastics were devised, bearing much the same relation to use. 
ful work as ornamental flourishes do to a good handwriting, 
| However, the standard needlework in the Code now puts an end 
to the freaks of individual inspectors, 

Domestic economy again, which, it is to be hoped, is now 
coming to the front, is another subject on which a man can hardly 
examine satisfactorily. ‘Che management of a sick-room, cooking, 
&c.,—these are matters quite beyond the province of a man, 
unless he is a doctor or cook, while they have been familiar toall 
fairly educated women from childhood. 

Lastly, an inspector’s duty should be to help managers and 
teachers, especially the latter, by advice. This is much needed 
in Board schools, where teachers stand very much alone. Indeed, 
one great and well-nigh inevitable defect in the Board-School 
| system is the want of individual interest. There are many points 
,on which a good schoolmistress would thankfully take counsel 

with a woman who was qualified to judge on them, such ag 
| sanitary matters, the management of pupil-teachers, intercourse 
| with the parents of scholars, &c., but she would never dreamof 
‘‘ troubling ” the male inspector with such matters, and yet they 
are by no means unimportant.—I am, Sir, &c., S. L 











PICTURE FORGERY. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—It would be a scandal to the public who love true art, and 
still more a scandal to the brotherhood of artists, if Mr. Herbert 
were allowed to lose a shilling by his determined attempt to force 
the crime of picture-forging on the knowledge of our Courts of 
Law. ‘To pay the costs to which he has been so inequitably sub- 
jected in consequence would surely be an appropriate application 
of a very small fraction of the vast revenues of the Royal Academy, 
the natural custodian of the interests of Art and Artists in this 
country. The Council of the Academy ought not to allows 
public subscription to deprive them of this creditable opportunity 
of manifesting their sense of their tutelary position. I have heard, 
and I hope it is true, that this step will be proposed at the next 
| council- meeting. 

But surely the matter cannot be allowed to rest then and there. 
| Surely the criminal law must be amended to prevent the recurrence 
of such a scandalous break-down of justice. We have a Royal 
Commission laboriously occupied in suggestions for preventing the 
plunder of copyright. We are careful to secure property in trade- 
marks. But neither in a pirated edition nor a simulated trade- 
mark is the moral offence so grave as it is in the sale of a spurious 
picture. For the picture derives its value from the actual 
forgery of the artist’s signature. That forgery involves a triple 
fraud,—a fraud on the artist, on the purchaser, and on the public. 
You are accordingly, I venture to say, quite justified in suggest- 
ing that the case should be viewed rather through the analogy of 
a forged bill of exchange. I submit that it is not unreasonable 
to expect that the definition of the crime of “forgery ” should be 
without delay extended, soas to include the simulation of a man’s 
signature for the purpose of giving a false and fraudulent value to 
anything, whether coloured canvas or stamped paper. It may be 
necessary or proper that there should be degrees of the crime of for- 
gery, as there are of other crimes ; and that the punishment of aman 
who, by the forgery of Mr. Herbert’s signature to a picture, geté 
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3500 for a canvas not worth 5s. from an ignorant tradesman with 
a vanity for art, ought not to be quite the same as that of the 
gwindler who gets £500 from Mr. Herbert’s bankers by forging 
hisname on & slip of coloured paper. This is a question for 
surists. I hope it will be carefully considered, and I am sure it 
could not be brought before fairer and clearer minds than those 
of the present Secretary of State and the Royal Commission just 
appointed to report on the revision and consolidation of the 
Criminal Law.—I am, Sir, &c., P. M. 

[We hear with great pleasure that the Academy are considering 
the propriety of paying Mr. Herbert’s costs. ‘That is evidently 
the course most consistent with the dignity of the Academy in 
guch a case.—Ep. Spectator.] 





A PAIR OF SUGGESTIONS. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sin,—In your notice in the Spectator of July 6th of a ‘ Revised 
English Bible,” the reader's attention is directed to the following 
es, amongst others, of the New Testament,—Philippians ii. 
6, and I. Timothy ii. 15, and I should be obliged by your allowing 
me to say a few words about them. Of the former, the Revision 
noticed by you gives the following alternative translation in the 
margin, ‘‘ thought not his being equal with Goda thing to be 
held fast,” while in the rendering of the latter the definite article 
is introduced, and the proposed version is, ‘‘she shall be saved 
through the child-bearing.” Of course, every intelligent reader of 
your columns is aware of the fact that both of these verses have 
called forth, in successive generations, vast piles of commentaries ; 
put still it seems to me that I am not acquainted with a single 
authority who has simply told us that the light which renders 
both passages alike transparent, is to be found in Genesis iii. 
According to the grand legendary symbolism contained in that 
chapter, the first temptation promised equality with God; ‘Ye shall 
be as gods.” By this temptation the Second Man was assailed, as no 
one ever was or could be; but he crushed the Serpent beneath 
his feet, choosing to wait for his kingdom, instead of regarding 
it as a possession which he must at all hazards snatch at, or make 
a matter of ‘‘ robbery.” And because of his ‘‘ mind ” of infinite 
patience, humility, obedience, and faith in the eternal purpose 
of love to the world, God hath highly exalted him. By some 
such interpretation I would replace the gloss on St. Paul's words, 
which is contained either in the Authorised Version, or in the 
marginal amendment of this new Revision. 2. What special 
significance the editor of the ‘‘ Revised Bible ” would wish us to 
attach to the fact that the original Greek, in I. Tim., ii. 15, speaks 
of ‘the childbearing,” I do not know ; but to me, who can only 
claim to be a Davus, and not an (Edipus in critical matters, it has 
long seemed that, as in the former instance, the Apostle was, in his 
hurried, abrupt, and allusive style, taking for granted, at least 
amongst his Hebrew readers, an acquaintance with the story of the 
Fall. No doubt, in the portion of his writings now under considera- 
tion, he seems to be, as an old Scotch lady once said to me, when 
speaking of St. Paul, ‘‘ very sair onthe women.” But he qualifies, 
as was so characteristic of him, his apparent ungallantry, by a saving 
clause, though itis very elliptically worded. The train of his think- 
ing in the passage before us would appear to have been somewhat 
like this :—God wills good to all men, and therefore let us pray 
forall men, in accordance with his will. But let men (rod; dvdpas) 
pray, not women, Let these be prominent not by their words, but 
by their character,—even by the modesty of their apparel. When 
woman came to the front, she was “ deceived,” and fell. But her 
fall was not final. Penalty, especially in the matter of child- 
bearing, was appointed for her, but (and here, that there may be 
no misapprehension of his meaning, he suddenly adopts the plural 
number, and says) nevertheless, notwithstanding the woes de- 
nounced on the sex, they shall be saved, and saved in the only 
Way in which Salvation can become the portion of man or woman, 
—by “‘ faith,” by “charity,” by “ holiness,” by ‘‘ sobriety.”—I am, 

Sir, &e., An East-END VICAR. 





THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE. 
{To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPeCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is said we are to have a general election. I venture to 
propose, as the issue to which the Liberal party ought to postpone 
all others, the demand for Parliamentary control over our foreign 
relations. If people were not blinded by habit and foolishly 
tolerant of anomalies, it would appear intolerable that while the 
Crown can neither raise nor spend a shilling without the consent 


of Parliament, the nation may be committed to a treaty which | 


Practically amounts to taking the responsibility of a second and 





more dangerous India without Parliament having the opportunity 

of saying a word. The demand ought to be that every treaty 

should need the sanction of an Act of Parliament for its validity. 

Were the House of Commons to demand this, it could not be 

refused. I say no more than I have thought for twenty years 

past.—I am, Sir, &c., Josern JoHn Murpnry. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, July 15th. 
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a 
NOTES ON MR. RUSKIN’S DRAWINGS. 
(EXHIBITED AT 148 NEW BOND STREET.) 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 

Next to the drawing of the Hdétel de Ville, Brussels, with the 
mention of which we closed our last notice, come several more 
pencil drawings, chiefly of Scotch and English cathedrals and 
castles (Nos, 24 R.—A to L). Peterborough, Lichfield, Bolton, 
Roslyn Chapel, and views of Edinburgh, Stirling, and Newark 
make up this series, which is mainly remarkable for its unflinching 
industry of work, and a reticence of emotion very strange in a 
young man of eighteen or nineteen. The drawings partake more 
of the spirit of an architect’s plans than pictures, this mechanical 
accuracy being, however, softened and relieved by the careful 
delineation of plant or tree, whenever it happens to come within 
the scope of the subject. Some of these drawings are very good 
specimens of delicate pencilling, giving details with an elaborate 
simplicity very rare; and occasionally very beautiful, as for in- 
stance, in the one of the interior of Roslyn Chapel. Next to 
these comes ‘‘a phase of grey washed work, with lights 
of lemon-yellow, which lasted till the winter of 1841.” 
One of these will be excessively interesting to Mr. Ruskin’s 
admirers, as it is of a subject which he has painted with words as 
well as pencil, and perhaps with even more success. Indeed, this 
example, No. 24 R. (L.), ‘* Calais Town-Hall, Belfry, and Light- 
house,” is a simple little drawing enough, made on the plan above 
described. It is, however, interesting from another point of 
view, for it shows the point of skill Mr. Ruskin had got to when 
he ‘‘ took in hand the first volume of ‘ Modern Painters,’ namely, 
a creditable knowledge of what drawing and chiaroscuro meant, 
and a resolute determination to have ever so small a bit of my 

work right, rather than any quantity wrong.” 

The next two or three drawings are unfinished studies of 
architecture foliage, and two vivid Venetian colour-sketches of 
fruit and boats, done in body-colour on dark-grey paper. Here, 
as indeed throughout this collection, the pictorial interest of the 
work has been a matter (to the artist) of secondary consideration. 
The sketch or drawing has been made “to learn the qualities of 
things,” not to exhibit his skill in reproducing them. How- 
ever we may feel inclined to regret the impulse which led 
Mr. Ruskin to restrain his pictorial ability to the task 
of interpreting other men’s work, we cannot but admire 
the unflinching industry with which as a young man he de- 
voted himself to the task of minute, unwearied investigation, 
in order that he might be thoroughly competent to the task which 
he had undertaken. No. 27 R., ‘* Pass of the Cenis,” is a dark 
| pen-and-ink (sepia) sketch of the pine forest clothing the slopes 
| of the mountain, a wild confusion of glen, and stream, and crag, 

of almost hopeless difficulty. Here the want of picture-making 
experience, or rather, the refusal to adopt any such expedient, 
| makes itself definitely felt, to the detriment of the picture, which 
| is confusedly topographical. Compare with this the next drawing, 
| No. 28 R., ‘* Piece of the Mountain-side of Chamouni,” a study 
in blue, grey, and white. Here the careful drawing learnt from 
| Proutand Turner has its full reward, and fora monochrome study 
| of rock and snow we could hardly have anything left to wish for. 
| It is a study, not a picture, a work painted for the purpose of 
exhibiting structure and form, and unconnected with any dominat- 
ing thought or feeling. ‘The artist himself classes this and the 
‘next drawing, of “A Cliff of the Bay of Uri,” together, as 
“ examples of the best I could do, but still useless to express the 
| pine beauty. ‘The last, however, is of some value, as a study of 
what one used to see in the old boating days, when one could 
dabble about like a wild duck at the lake shores. These cliffs 
are passed by the beatified and steam-borne modern tourist about 
half a mile off, the whole range in some three minutes, and long 
| before he has got his trunks seen after, or that important 
one found which he thought he had left at Fluelen.” 

As a matter of fact, ‘‘ the pine beauty ” cannot be drawn at all, 
| nor painted, and never has been attempted with real success, 
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Those masses of green pyramids vary continually and infinitely 
in tint, and changing in effect with every cloud that passes over 
the sky, seem to defy an artist’s skill to reproduce their varied 
monotony, not the least difficult part of the business being their 
lack of individual character. They are as much alike asa file of 
Guards twenty yards off, and as various in detail when seen closely. 
There are some beautiful things in nature which are not beautiful 
in reproduction, and of these, pine trees form one division. It needs 
the brightness of Alpine sunlight, and the clearness of Alpine air, 
to transfigure their dull green branches into a pleasant harmony ; 
and it needs the subtle variety of nature’s ever changing moods 
to prevent the feeling of tameness and monotony which all painted 
pine forests assume when they occupy any considerable portion of a 
picture as a mass. We have dwelt thus long on this question of 
‘pine beauty,” for it is a curious fact that Turner seldom or 
never drew these trees in his Swiss pictures, whether for the 
reasons we have given, or other less obvious ones. Nos. 
39 R. to 44 R, are studies of various kinds in pencil and colour, 
chiefly of old Swiss woodwork and architecture. ‘Thus the first, 
spire and angle window at Zug, and the second, twisted spire 
at a village near Brieg, are simply records of facts which seemed 
notable to the artist’s mind, almost without reference to any 
artistic design, save that of perfectly understanding the particular 
architecture in question. But the last-named, ‘‘Bridge of Lauf- 
fenbourg ” (44 R.), is a beautiful free pencil sketch of one of the 
rough wooden bridges of Old Switzerland, and it is curious to 
note how little what Mr. Ruskin calls ‘the great mess he got 
into with this drawing” of the gneiss rocks detracts from the 
general interest. Indeed the main point of the sketch was the 
bridge, and this leaves nothing to be desired, and the eye is 
even relieved at having the rocks left somewhat confused. 
This delight of a sketch, as distinct from that given by a study, 
is a very curious one, and is, we suppose, traceable, to a great ex- 
tent, to the fact that in a good example of the first-mentioned 
style of work we are enabled to come face to face with the 
artist’s spontaneous thought, and to follow out clearly 
one dominant impression. A ‘picture,” as a rule, if it be 
worthy of the name, is a compound of many impressions, re- 
collections, and ideas wrought into unity by the transfusing 
power of the imagination. A ‘study ” is a perfect record of one 
portion of a picture, a full narrative of every detail about some 
one fact or phase of nature ; but a sketch is a compound of both 
these, and partakes equally of the nature of each. It is a study 
of fact deliberately left incomplete, so as to record only the 
portion of truth necessary to realise the design intended ; and 
it is a picture in this way, that it has the essential element of 
subordination of one part to another. The addition of many 
studies may be necessary to turn a sketch into a picture, but the 
addition of many sketches to any single study would but make a 
Chinese puzzle of the whole work. We should perhaps apologise 
for troubling our readers with such elementary notions, but we 
have found the confusion to be so great on little points of this 
sort, that we thought it might not be unnecessary to give a short 
definition like the above, though it is hardly possible to make the 
matter clear in so few words. 

The second No, 44 R., for there are two in the (dreadfully 
ill-arranged) catalogue, is a study of gneiss rocks, with their 
weeds, similar to those left unfinished in the last sketch. 
This is the most elaborate of all the studies here, and is a very 
large work in black and white (Indian ink, we fancy), worked 
partly with pen and partly with brush. It is of similar quality 
to the exquisitely refined drawings of grass and branches to be 
found in various parts of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” and in the upper 
portion of the study, where the rock is covered with weeds and 
small ferns of various sorts, the work is elaborate in the highest 
degree. To our thinking, it is foo elaborate ; the amount of toil 
and delicacy needed to reproduce these grasses and ferns, blade 
for blade, and frond for frond, could, we think, have found worthier 
employment in less microscopic a form; and there is a little touch 
in the catalogue very significant of the time taken over this rock,— 
‘*that it had really a chance of being finished, but the weather 
broke.” As a triumph of patient endurance, we can have nothing 
but praise for this study, but at the same time we cannot but 
regret its almost maddening minuteness. To our mind, the next | 
little drawing is infinitely preferable. It is a little body-colour 
drawing of a wild-strawberry blossom, painted as it grew. 

The remainder of the works of Mr. Ruskin here are studies of 
portions of Italian pictures, chiefly from the works of Carpaccio, 








great genius which his high spirits gave still deludes. 


students and lovers of painting:—No. 49 R., “Study of 
Furniture and General Effect in Carpaccio’s Picture of 
‘St. Ursula’s Dream,’” a finished body-colour drawing, very 
rich in general tone of colour, and rather broadly than 
minutely worked. The peculiar glow of the original has hardly 
been caught so well by Mr. Ruskin as by Mr. Fairfax Murray, 
whose ‘‘ Lowest Compartment of High Priest’s Robe, in Carpaccio’s 
Picture of the ‘ Presentation,’ ”’ size of original, is a really wonder. 
ful piece of water-colour werk, possessed of a depth and beauty 
of colouring which render ita positive joy to the eye. No. 60R,, 
‘Part of the Apse of the Cathedral of Pisa,” by Mr. Ruskin, 
a patient colour-study of architecture, is the last drawing to 
which we shall direct our readers’ attention; and if they have 
followed us round the gallery, we think that they will have learnt 
two things, at all events,—the one that ‘‘ Art is long,” not to be 
taught in half-a-dozen lessons, or a question of a guinea paint. 
box and set of brushes; second, that they will have gained a 
notion of the great toil in the acquisition of adequate skill and 
knowledge which our greatest critic has undergone, in order that 
he might be able to teach us worthily what painting and drawing 
really are. 








BOOKS. 


MR. MORLEY’S * DIDEROT.”* 
Mr. Mortry has given us the two best biographies of Voltaire 
and Rousseau in existence. He has continued his work in his 
favourite field by giving us the best biography of Diderot. We 
do not except the elaborate treatise by Rosenkranz, the well 
known Hegelian. If Mr. Morley were to add a life of Mirabeau 
or of D’Alembert—the neglect of whose writings in England 
Bentham long ago deplored, though he severely criticised some 
of them—to his series of eighteenth century studies, we 
should not regret if he turned his mind for a time from 
an age which begins to warp his thoughts and to make his 
judgments a little one-sided. ‘The life of Diderot is perhaps not 
so interesting as those of Voltaire or Rousseau. That, however, 
is no fault of Mr. Morley. He has done Diderot full justice, 
indeed he has been more than just, and the only misgiving which 
will haunt the mind of any one who follows his brilliant narrative 
is that it is an attempt to idealise a not very marvellous man, and to 
make a hero out of common clay. It is the fashion to speak 
of Diderot in a loose way as among the greatest minds of 
his time. Custom assigns him a place near to Rousseau and 
Voltaire, and equal to that of D’Alembert. The semblance of 
Even Mr. 
Morley, as a biographer, falls in too much with this current 
estimate, and there is a tacit assumption that Diderot is 
a very great thinker and writer. The moment Mr. Morley, 
or in fact any biographer of Diderot, descends to particu- 
lars, this assumption must be cast aside as almost untenable. 
It is admitted that he essayed success in every kind of literary 
work, and that he accomplished nothing first-rate. He clutched 
at every form of fame with eager, but unsteady hands. He 
wrote verses of a contemptible order. Ile was always striving 
in his writing after an easy, airy strain of wit ; but he who lived 
in an atmosphere of esprit, where a man learned to speak and 
write with good-taste as naturally as a lady in ‘‘ good society” 
learns to dress elegantly, always to the end of his days indulged 
in lumbering farce, and could never aspire to be eloquent 
without breaking out into rant, and pouring out streams 
of viscous declamation. On he goes, this slap-dash philosopher, 
whatever subject be up, in his rapid, helter-skelter course, always 
confident and dogmatic, and always only partially effective. His 
Jacques le Fataliste is the production of a heavy and coarse 
humourist,—a series of stories, as Mr. Morley says, ‘‘for the 
most part either insipid or obscene.” He imitated Sterne in 
this novel, and Richardson in his novel La Religicuse, 
but he did so in a rude, ineffectual fashion. Mr. Morley 
does not shut his eyes to some of his literary faults, ‘ His 
style,” Mr. Morley admits, “is deeply marked by the want of feel- 
ing for the exquisite, that dullness of edge, that bluntness of 
stroke, which is the common note of all German literature save 
the highest. His biographer’s literary conscience is too keen to 
tolerate Diderot’s somewhat auctioneering style of eloquence, or 
to be satisfied with his fumbling manner when he handled delicate 
moral problems. Admiring Vauvenargues or Joubert, Mr. Morley 


and three or four minute architectural drawings. On these we | could not sincerely admire Diderot. But we miss a little the 


have no space to dwell in detail, but may mention briefly the 
following, as being both 





* Diderot and the Encyclopedists. By Jobn Morley. Two Volumes. London: 


instructive and interesting to all { Chapman and Hal). 
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ease 
seva indignatio which the reading of Diderot ought to inspire. 
About a man who can touch nothing without leaving a dirty 
smudge behind him, and who cannot pass over the most sacred 
subjects without impressing a nasty trail, there is occasion to 
with frankness. He was not a healthy heathen, like some 
of his contemporaries. He had no far-off glimpses of better 
things such as were given to Rousseau. We must avow, after 
painful experience, that Diderot had a liking for garbage and 
carrion, and that dipping into some of his novels or brochures is 
like opening an old drain. 

Yet Mr. Morley labours to assign to Diderot a high place among 
the thinkers of France. He speaks of Diderot’s ‘‘ splendid talents” 
and his ‘spacious and original genius,” and points out 
with kindly industry the anticipations of great theories or 
speculations to be found in his writings. He even admits, 
in his remarks on Diderot’s dramatic criticisms, that in one 
sense he was the greatest genius of his age. About Diderot’s 
criticisms on art—probably his best productions, though they 
give no indication of a true eye for colour—Mr. Morley is en- 
thusiastic and almost rhapsodical, declaring that ‘in facility of 
expression, in animation, in fecundity of mood, in fine improvisa- 
tion, these pieces are truly incomparable.” He finds much more 
in Diderot’s aphorisms than perhaps the quick-witted, but super- 
ficial thinker himself ever sawinthem. In fact, with unconscious, 
but admirable art, the biographer continues to exalt his hero, 
and to leave a general impression of vast power and merits, pro- 
bably far beyond the reality. 

The wide sweep of Diderot’s literary undertakings, embracing as 
they did criticism, works of imagination, science, philosophy, tech- 
nology, justly inspires respect for his versatility. His, however, it is 
fair to recollect, was a time when versatility, equal to his own, was 
not atall unknown. Voltaire’s work, to say nothing of its incom- 
parable superiority in quality, ranged over a still wider field ; 
D’Alembert was at least as versatile. The plough which 
passed quickly over so many fields did not penetrate very 
deeply. In truth, Diderot had the journalist’s faculty of per- 
ceiving with great alertness every novelty in the air, and utilising 
it. He had wonderful imitativeness, closely resembling the highest 
forms of genius. He wrote of acoustics and mathematics because 
his friends did so, and because the latter science was making mar- 
vellous progress, in the hands of D’Alembert and Clairaut. He 
was enthusiastic about Clarissa Harlowe, and imitated Richardson 
in La Religieuse, a story which Mr. Morley owns to be “ fatally 
wanting in the elements of tenderness, beauty, and sympathy.” 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey made much stir in France, and 
it was forthwith imitated by Diderot in Jacques le Fataliste. 
He wrote about politics and history, not because he had 
any call to do so, or any novel views to propound. It would 
be idle to deny his great parts. ‘The men of genius of his 
own time could not be altogether deceived in honouring him 
as they did. But perhaps we are not much mistaken if we con- 
jecture that his chief influence came from his dazzling, tempestu- 
ous talk. Marmontel says that no one really knew Diderot who 
knew him only in his writings. It is clear that Catharine II., no 
bad judge, was impressed most by the fecundity and overpowering 
energy of his talk. It would be wrong to say that Diderot was 
consciously describing any of his own characteristics when he 
wrote Rameau's Nephew, but there are passages in this sketch 
suggestive of its voluble author,—‘ He is endowed with a vigor- 
ous frame, a particular warmth of imagination, and an astonishing 
strength of Jungs. Heavens, what a monstrous pipe!” Diderot 
had many gifts besides these. But he was too much the clever, 
noisy improviser, not to recall the unpleasant creation of his own 
fancy. 

It is difficult not to be overawed by the tributes of praise 
showered upon Diderot by really great writers. Goethe, for 
instance, tells us that he read Jacques le Fataliste for six con- 
secutive hours. Of his Essay on Painting the poet wrote to 
Schiller that it ‘‘is a magnificent work, and it speaks even more 
usefully to the poet than to the painter, though for the painter, too, 
itis a torch of powerful illumination.” No other explanation is pos- 
sible than that the naturalism which Diderot inculcated, the 
reaction against the spirit predominant in French literature, of 
which his writings are the beginning, were attractive to Goethe and 
Schiller and Lessing, the creators of a new literary era in Germany. 
** Diderot,” says Rosenkranz, ‘‘stood between Voltaire and 
Rousseau. With the former, he showed sympathy for the destruction 
of ecclesiastical and polititical despotism; with the latter, sympathy 

for a simple, natural life.” This is true, and yet it is not all the 
truth. In his anarchical ways, his interest in machinery and in- 
dustry, and his turning away from the old gods of French litera- 





ture, Diderot was more modern than either, and stretches forward 
to join hands with the men of letters of this century. 

All accounts of Diderot agree in stating that he had a rare 
charm in his presence. His unfailing cheerfulness and geniality 
took expression in reckless but attractive acts of kindliness. 
Stories of his careless, unflagging generosity abound. He who 
wrote a dedication to a bitter satire upon his own person and 
writings, in order to help the wretched author to a few crowns, 
must have been of a kindly disposition. Diderot strictly adhered 
to Sydney Smith’s advice to take short views of life, and there- 
fore never troubled other people with anxieties personal to him- 
self. Sufficient for the day was the joy or the evil thereof, in his 
view. If he had his hours of gloom and despondency, they left, 
as Mr. Morley says, ‘‘no sour sediment.” A run of bad-luck 
might induce him at times to think of quitting his books, and 
becoming a doctor or a lawyer; but as our author finely says, “a 
line of Homer, an idea from the Principia, an interesting problem 
in algebra or geometry, was enough to restore the eternally in- 
vincible spell of knowledge.” Te loved science for its own sake, 
and his rich stores of knowledge were open to all comers. And 
yet how much that is petty, and mean, and positively offensive 
was found in Diderot’s character. How different in this re- 
spect from Lessing, who had to battle with circumstances 
equally untoward. Diderot lied stoutly, when it suited his 
purpose. ‘The consummate mendacity which he displayed 
when he was interrogated by the Lieutenant of Police as 
to the authorship of his ‘Letters on the Blind,” which 
had given offence to Madame Dupré de Saint Maur, the 
mistress of Count d’Argenson, could not easily be rivalled in 
the annals of the Old Bailey or the trials of election petitions, 
He talked much about virtue, but neither he nor any of his 
party reproved the vice of his time. ‘‘ Even in these bad days,” 
Mr. Morley admits, ‘‘ when religion meant cruelty and cabal, the 
one or two men who boldly withstood face to face the King and 
the Pompadour for the vileness of their lives were priests of the 
Church.” Diderot practised the art of ‘‘economy” in a way 
which no honest man of his own day could defend. He treated 
his wife, with cruel, heartless indifference, and we fail to see the 
justice of the implied contention on the part of many of his 
biographers that it served her right, because she was illiterate 
and stupid. 

We must say one or two words of almost unqualified praise of 
the biography. It is eloquently written, and every page is in- 
teresting. ‘Though not so minute in regard to details as Diderot’s 
Werke und Leben, by Rosenkranz, it will give most readers all 
they desire to know ; and it is especially valuable as a study of 
the worth and effect of the work of the Encyclopadists. We quote 
two extracts from the book; the first is an account of Diderot’s 
manner of life at D’Holbach’s country-house at Grandval :— 

“The musing suggestiveness of reading when we read only for read- 
ing’s sake, and not for reproduction nor direct use, was as delightful 
to our laborious drudge as to others, but he could indulge himself with 
little of this sweet idleness. It was in harder labour that he passed 
most of his mornings. These hours of work achieved, he dressed and 
went down among his friends, Then came the mid-day dinner, which 
was sumptuous; host and guests both ate and drank more than was 
good for health. After a short siesta, towards four o'clock they took 
their sticks and went forth to walk, among woods, over ploughed fields, 
up hills, through quagmires, delighting in nature. As they went they 
talked of history, or politics, or chemistry, of literature, or physics, or 
morality. At sundown they returned, to find lights and cards on the 
tables, and they made parties of piquet, interrupted by supper. At 
half-past ten the game ends, they chat until eleven, and in half-an- 
hour more they are all fast asleep. Each day was like the next,—indus- 
try, gaicty, bodily comfort, mental activity, diversifying the hours. 
Grimm was often there, ‘the most French of all the Germans,’ and 
Galiani, the most nimble-witted of men, inexhaustible in story, inimit- 
able in pantomimic narration, and yet with the keenest intel- 
lectual penetration shining through all bis Neapolitan prank and 
buffoonery. D’Holbach cared most for the physical sciences. Mar- 
montel brought a vein of sentimentalism, and Helvétius a vein of 
cynical formalism. Diderot played Socrates, Panurge, Pantophile; 
questioning, instructing, combining; pouring out knowledge and sug- 
gestion, full of interest in every subject, sympathetic with every vein, 
relishing alike the newest philosophic hardihood, the last too merry 
mood of D'Holbach’s mother-in-law, the freshest piece of news brought 
by a traveller. It was not at Grandval that he found life hard to bear, 
or would have accepted its close with joy. And indeed, if one could 
by miracle be transported back into the sixth decade of that dead 
century fora single day, perhaps one might choose that such a day 
should be passed among the energetic and vivid men who walked of an 
afternoon among the fields and woods of Grandval.” 

Another passage, in a very different vein, describes the task of the 
EKncyclopeedists :— 

“An urgent social task lay before France and before Europe; it 
could not be postponed until the thinkers had worked out a scheme of 
philosophic completeness. Tho thinkers did not seriousiy make any 
effort after this completeness, Tue Encyclopedia was the most serious 
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attempt, and it did not wholly fail. As I replace in my shelves this 
mountain of volumes, ‘dusky and huge, enlarging on the sight,’ I have 
a presentiment that their pages will seldom again be disturbed by me 
or by others. They serveda great purpose a hundred years ago. They 
are now a monumental ruin, clothed with all the profuse associations of 
history. It is no Ozymandias of Egypt, king of kings, whose wrecked 
shape of stone and sterile memories we contemplate. We think rather 
of the grey and crumbling walls of an ancient stronghold, reared by the 
endeavour of stout hands and faithful, whence in its own day and gene- 
ration a band once went forth against barbarous hordes to strike a 
blow for humanity and truth.” 

And in such spirit of admiration Mr. Morley writes throughout. 
The dazzling brilliancy of the literary group of which Diderot 
‘was one and noi the chief luminary is in his eyes, and he cannot 
see through the mirage all the shortcomings or perversions of the 
work of the Encyclopedists and their friends. Their virtues 
were their own, their faults those of their time; it is in this 
affable spirit that he speaks of Diderot and D’Holbach and 
Helvetius. We cannot accept the estimate to be found in these 
pages as final, or rigidly just. They are, in fact, the brilliant 
pleading of an advocate for the memory of a section of men 
about whom the world is likely long to be at variance. 





AN INLAND VOYAGE.* 
Two friends start in two canoes, the ‘Cigarette’ and the 
‘ Arethusa,’ for a voyage on some Belgian and French rivers* 
Their adventures are not remarkable, the sights seen and described 
are neither new nor strange, the information given in this record 
of the expedition is of no special value, and yet the narrative 
will delight any reader who can enter sufficiently into the author’s 
mood to enjoy the half-humorous, half-pathetic moralisings which 
give a charm to these pages. ‘The personality of a writer is often 
of far greater interest than the subject selected for his theme, 
anda man of originality may have something to say about a 
broomstick or, like Charles Lamb, confer immortality on roast- 





In one respect, Mr. Stevenson and his companion were singu- 

larly unfortunate. It may be true that ‘after a good woman 
. ° ’ 

and a good book and tobacco, there is nothing so agreeable on 
earth as ariver ;” but to enjoy life on ariver you need soft breezes, 
and blue skies, and bright sunshine. You want to float and 
dream, to brood over pleasant thoughts, to escape all that is irri. 
tating, to drinkin enjoyment, as it were, without having to search 
for it; to catch every happy influence that comes from meadow, 
stream, and sky. Rain at such a time is an enemy to peace, 
breaks the serenity of the spirit, and creates a sense of antagonism 
between yourself and Nature. A man cannot loiter in dripping 
garments, he cannot lie on his back and indulge in day-dreamsg 
when the grass of the meadow is saturated with moisture; he 
cannot enjoy an out-of-door life upon the water when the heaveng 
above him make so constant a call upon his courage and endur- 
ance. Nevertheless, from the day Mr. Stevenson started from 
Antwerp until he paddled down the Oise to Compiégne, rain 
seems to have been an almost constant companion. “It was 
odd,” he writes, ‘‘how the showers began when we had to carry 
the boats over a lock, and must expose our legs. They always 
did. This is a sort of thing that readily begets a personal feeling 
against Nature ;” and he goes on to relate how at one time he 
refused to go any further, and sat in a drift of rain by the side of 
the bank, consoling himself with a pipe. A vivacious old man 
came up, and questioned him about his proposed journey :— 

‘*In the fullness of my heart, I laid bare our plans before him. He 
said it was the silliest enterprise that ever he heard of. Why did I 
not know, he asked me, that it was nothing but locks, locks, locks, 
the whole way ?—not to mention that at this season of the year we 
should find the Oise quitedry? ‘Get into a train, my little young 
man,’ said he, ‘and go you away home to your parents.’ I was so 
astounded at the man’s malice, that I could only stare at him in silence. 
At last I got out with some words. We had come from Antwerp 
already, I told him, which was a good long way, and we should do the 
rest, in spite of him.” 





pig. Mr. Stevenson does not look at nature with the eye of | Consolation for this affront was received in a strange fashion. 
a poet, but he does see nature with his own eyes, instead The owner of the ‘ Arethusa,’ as he sat upon the bank in the 
of through the spectacles of books, and he can describe in| vo, being mistaken by two young men for the ‘ Cigarette’s’ 
felicitous language what he sees and what he feels. Now and | Servant, was asked many questions about his place and his master's 
then there is an attempt to say a good thing, which results in| character :— 

failure, but on the whole, his thoughts and quaint sayings seem; ‘I said he was a good enoagh fellow, but had this absurd voyage on 
to arise naturally, and the manipulation of the literary workman | - head, ‘0 no, no ! said one, ‘you must not say that; it is not 
: : absurd; it is very courageous of him.’ I believe these were a couple 
is not unduly prominent. 


: : ‘ of angels sent to give me heart again. It was truly fortifying to 
The writer has the art of gathering his materials from the| reproduce all the old man’s insinuations, as if thoy were original to me, 
simplest objects, 


On the Willebrock canal, he watches the line | in the character of a malcontent footman, and have them brushed 
: arges, and declares that of all the creatures of commercial 


| away like so many flies by these admirable young men.” 

Bterprise a canal barge is by far the most delightful object to 
consider. ‘The bargee, too, should be one of the most contented 
of mortals, for to live such a life is both to travel and to stay at 


home :— 
je — a a ! > !” sere 

‘*The chimney smokes for dinner as you go along; the banks of the | ejected : — with _ ss Out of the door ia screeched the 
canal slowly unroll their scenery to contemplative eyes; the barge | landlady, — Sortez! sortez! sortez par la porte! 
floats by great forests and through great cities, with their public build- | Not always were the voyagers treated thus churlishly, for at 
ings and their lamps at night, and for the bargee in his floating home, | Landrecies the Juge de Paix invited them to supper, for the credit 
‘travelling abed,’ it is merely as if he were listening to another man’s | f tl lene dt ted tl t <cellent wine. His house is 
story, or turning the leaves of a picture-book in which he had no con- | ® oe pases, Gae twente . en We SECS _ sects sates: 
cern. He may take his afternoon walk in some foreign country on the | described as a well-appointed bachelor's establishment, with a 
banks of the canal, and then come home to dinner at his own fireside.” | curious collection of old brass warming-pans upon the walls, some 
There is no such comfort unluckily for the traveller in a canoe, | of them being elaborately carved. From a happy couple on board 
and as the ‘ Arethusa’ and ‘ Cigarette ’ passed through the ‘“‘ green la barge they also received a welcome :—‘*‘‘‘To see about one in 
fat landscape,” or rather glided on from village to village through | the world,’ said the husband ; ‘il n’y a que ¢a,—there is nothing 

; . . : . | ° ° ° . . 

**a mere green-water lane,” the one lively incident of this canal | else worth while. A man, look you, who sticks in his own village 





| The appearance of the travellers must have been usually below 
| their fortunes, for at one resting-place they were mistaken for 
| pedlars ; and from another which they approached with longing 

desires for rest, and food, and fire, they were well-nigh forcibly 








journey to Brussels seems to have been the steady, business-like 
down-pour of the rain. Fortunately, a generous and unexpected 
welcome awaited the tourists from the members of a nautical 
club, one of whom observed, ‘‘ We areall employed in commerce 
during the day, but in the evening, voyez vous, nous sommes sérieux,” 
which gives occasion to some lively observations on the part of 
the English traveller. Maubeuge was reached by train, and while 
loitering there the tourist remarks how happily two people can 
live in a place where they have no acquaintance. You are con- 
tent, he says, to become a mere spectator. ‘‘ The baker stands 
in his door; the colonel, with his three medals, goes by to the 
café at night ; the troops drum and trumpet and man the ram- 
parts, as bold as so many lions. It would task language to say 
how placidly you behold all this.” There was, however, one 
person at Maubeuge with whom the travellers shared a mutual 
feeling. ‘This was the driver of the omnibus, who felt, as many 
men far better off feel, how hard it is to grind at the same mill 
day after day. ‘The poor fellow was possessed with the spirit of 
travel, and asked emphatically whether his daily journeys between 
the hotel and the train deserved the name of ‘ life.” 





* An Inland Voyage. By Robert Louis Stevenson. London: C. Kegan Paul and 
Co. 1878 


like a bear,’ he went on,—‘ very well, he sees nothing. And then 


death is the end of all. And he has seen nothing.’” Nor did 
At the 


they always fail to receive a kind welcome at an inn. 
little village of Moy, for example, at the sign of the ‘‘ Golden 
Sheep,” they found excellent entertainment :— 

‘*Tho landlady was a stout, plain, short-sighted, motherly body, with 
something not far short of a gonius for cookery. She had a guess of 
her excellence herself. After every dish was sent in, she would come 
and look on at the dinner for a while with puckered, blinking eyes. 
‘ C"est bon, n’est ce pas?’ she would say, and when she had received & 
proper answer, she disappeared into the kitchen.” 

The traveller who describes only the surface of what he sees and 
of what half the world has seen before him soon becomes weari- 
some. We tire of the information that can be gleaned froma 
gazetteer. Mr. Stevenson does not trouble his readers in this 
way. He notes only what is characteristic or picturesque, and 
what suits his sometimes mirthful, sometimes melancholy humour. 
Simple incidents of travel are told with a pathetic feeling that is 
eminently attractive, as, for example, in the following passage :— 

‘Tn the morning a hawker and his wife went down the street ata 
footpace, singing to a very slow, lamentable music, ‘O France, mos 
amours!’ It bronght everybody to the door, and when our landlady 
called in the man to buy the words, ho had not a copy of them left. 
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She was not the first, nor the second, who had been taken with the song. 
There is something very pathetic in the love of the French people since 
the war for dismal, patriotic music-making. I have watched a forester 
from Alsace while some one was singing ‘ Les Malheurs de la France,’ 
at a baptismal party in the neighbourhood of Fontainebleau. He arose 
from the table, and took his son aside, close by where I was standing. 
‘ Listen, listen,’ he said, bearing on the boy’s shoulder; ‘and remember 
this, my son.’ A little after he went out into the garden suddenly, and 
Icould hear him sobbing in the darkness.” 
And the writer adds, by way of moral, that affliction heightens 
love, and we shall never know we are Englishmen until we have 
lost India. Absence from one’s country is sometimes enough, 
however, to send the pulses bounding and to bring tears into the 
eyes; and Mr. Stevenson has a pretty story of an English girl at 
school in France, who, in describing one of our regiments to her 
schoolmates, felt so proud to be the countrywoman of such 
soldiers, and so sorry to be in another country, that her voice failed 
her, and she burst into tears, ‘I have never forgotten that 
girl,” he writes, ‘‘ and I think she very nearly deserves a statue.” 
Mr. Stevenson’s style is founded on some of our earlier writers, 
but it has a distinct flavour of its own. ‘Tastes differ, and the 
Inland Voyage is not a book to charm every one, but readers who 
like it at all will like it very much indeed. 





OLD EDINBURGH.* 


Books of folk-lore and antiquarian gossip are often very enter- 
taining reading. They require no effort of mind, they put the 
imagination to no great strain, and seldom or never stir the feelings 
to any great depths. One may dip into them at any point and 
find something to amuse, and please oneself with the illusion that 
the mind is becoming familiar with old-world faces and events. 
We do not look for strict sequence in the narrative, nor insist with 
severe judgment on rigid historical accuracy,—we read merely for 
pleasure. When a book of old-world gossip amuses and interests 
the reader, we may therefore, according to this standard, pronounce 
ita good book. It will have served its main purpose, and ought 
not to be lightly quarrelled with. Now, in not a few respects 
this latest work of the author of the Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland fulfils this modest purpose. The book will prove 
amusing, to a Scotchman at least, and a fair portion of it is 
reasonably interesting. But it is disappointing as well, were 
it for no other reason than that it rambles hither and 
thither, more regardless of time and space than even the 
loose principles on which such books may be compiled could 
well tolerate. When we, for example, get a-story about 
the late Sir James Y. Simpson, and his practical jokes with 
chloroform, almost at the beginning of a chapter headed, ‘ King 
Arthur and the Picts,” we cannot help feeling that we are, in a 
measure, being played with, no matter how good the story may 
be. Thestory is no doubt worth telling. Simpson is represented as 
descanting to his guests at a dinner-table on the newly discovered 
virtues of chloroform, and offering them a ‘sparkling decoction, 
served up in champagne-glasses,” which makes those who taste it 
‘dull company for the rest of the evening.” This ‘* decoction,” 
his wag of a butler carries off, and presently returns, to 
whisper audibly in the ears of his master, ‘ Doctor,” I've 
pushioned the cook!” ‘The rascal had given the poor woman 
some of the liquor, and she was found stretched on the kitchen 
floor in a state of coma. That is odd to be sure, but only 
the most extraordinary vagrancy of mind could have con- 
nected it with ** King Arthur and the Picts.” And this is but 
a sample of what happens more or less frequently all through the 


‘| coterie the only sinners. 


| Scottish story, still to the fore, is being rapidly obliterated, trans- 
| formed, and “restored” by the spirit of modern improvement. 
| Fires have swept away whole blocks of historic dwellings within 
the memory of man, and the building of new streets, bridges, and 
| public institutions has more completely still made the old new, 
| so that the grey, picturesque lines of roofs and spires, which look 
so impressive when seen from the modern promenade of Prince's 
| Street or from the Calton Hill, are less ancient almost than 
the “new town” itself. Over all the Castle heads it still, but 
even its picturesqueness is marred by blocks of factory-like 
| barracks. The line is broken by the crown-shaped tower of old 
St. Giles’s, but there is little else visible which is not most modern, 
Only when one dives into by-alleys in the Cowgate and Canon- 
gate, and gazes down the High Street from above the Nether 
Bow, and in out-of-the-way nooks and corners seeks to 
realise the outward form of the ancient city, is it possible to see 
something of the real old Edinburgh of romance, the Edinburgh 
of Knox and Mary, of the later Stuarts, and of the early days of 
the Union. Everywhere now the modern pushes the ancient aside, 
and the views of the once aristocratic Cowgate itself are marred and 
broken by the span of the South Bridge. If the book is like the 
town, then it would be manifestly unjust to grumble much, and 
we shall therefore pass on to look at some of the contents. 

What has interested us most is not the gossip about this and 
that eighteenth-century worthy, or antiquarian “find,” but the 
curious revelations which Mr. Wilson gives of the mode in which 
some of these worthies helped Scotland to her ‘ancient ” ballad 
literature. According to crabbed old Sharpe aforesaid, Scott 
would appear to have been both a manufacturer of such him- 
self, and a dupe of the other manufacturers. His Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border is, as every one knows, associated with many 
a dubious antique, but the cool way in which these are palmed 
off by Scott and upon Scott as ‘‘ written down from the recita- 
tion ” of this old woman or that, who had learned them from 
some other old woman in her youth, is something that will be 
new to many, and ashock to not afew. Nor were those of the Scott 
Ladies of high degree, and before his 
day, either composed bodily or pieced together, with much new 
and spurious matter of their own, ballads passed off as altogether 
ancient. Thus Allan Ramsay printed as ancient the ballad of 
‘‘ Hardyknute,” which is said to be the production of 
his contemporary, Lady Wardlaw of Pitreavie; and most 
of ‘the grand old ballad of ‘Sir Patrick Spens’” is pro- 
nounced to be modern. No doubt, in many instances, the newer 
ballad was an embodiment of an old legend ; and in some instances, 
as in the song ‘* The Flowers of the Forest,” that wail of Flodden, 
the modern words are an echo of an ancient, partly legendary, 
strain, which floated in the memories of the peasantry. Still, 
looking at the wholesale mystification which appear to have been 
practised in the production of many of these so-called ‘‘antiques,” 
one cannot help wondering, with the author, ‘‘ how the perpe- 
trators could die in their beds in the assurance of a well-grounded 
Christian faith.” 

The people whom Mr. Wilson introduces us to, and the stiff, 
eighteenth-century manners of the Northern metropolis, are not 
less odd than the want of literary conscience displayed in this 
ballad-mongering. Englishmen can hardly conceive of the highest 
nobles of the land living in “ flats,” opening on narrow, turnpike 
stairs, and situated in narrow lanes or up ‘ closes,” more dingy 
by far than the model dwellings of the working-men of the 
present day. Such was, however, the custom, down even to the 
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book. It is also confused in another sense. The chapters | days of Allan Ramsay and David Hume. 
touch on various localities of the town, rather than on /| high degree lived in flats, cheek by jowl with burghers and trades- 
various epochs of time, and we are, therefore, over and over | men, making up for the absence of what we might call physical 
again brought face to face with the same persons and eras of | separateness by a more rigid ceremonial and stricter social ex- 
history, all of which are treated in a fashion rather too vague and | clusiveness. A pleasant mode of life, it seems to have been, too, 
allusive to make the interest of the book really strong. ‘To some | in spite of its starchiness; and we could wish that the writer 
extent, however, this perhaps could hardly be helped, and we | had given us more pictures, such as that of Mrs. Alison 
will, therefore, end criticism by confessing that if Mr. Wilson had Cockburn, the poetess, in her old age giving a ball in her 
given us less of that bitter-spirited old Jacobite fossil, Charles | own little drawing-room, where extraordinary devices were 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and of the antiquarian dispute over the find- | necessary to make room for twenty-two guests, ‘“‘and nine 
ing of the two bodies of Mary of Guelders in the chapel she had couples always on the floor.” ‘I think,” she says, ‘* my house, 
founded, which was destroyed by the railway, we should have like my purse, is just the widow's cruse. Our fiddler sat where 
been content, on the whole, with his pleasant, gossipy book. | the cupboard is, and they danced in both rooms; the table was 
It resembles, indeed, the “‘ old Edinburgh ” of our day, wherein | stuffed into the window, and we had plenty of room. It made the 
the ancient and the modern are becoming more and more hope- | bairns all vastly happy.” There were scenes, however, of a kind 
lessly mixed. The old Edinburgh of to-day, with its tall, mostly much less pleasant than this, wherein the looseness of a dissolute 
dilapidated tenements, or ‘‘ lands,” its grey old Castle rocks, its age is made but too patent in the morals of the women. Such 
murky, noisome closes, with here and there a mansion famous in | we get, for example, in the picture of Lady ‘ Effie” Montgomery, 
an Earl’s daughter, and wife of James or *‘ Union ” Lockhart, of 

ee So Lee, going about in male sttire, in order to pick up faction secrets 
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for her husband ; or dressing her young sons as courtesans, and 
setting them to steal important papers from a Whig emissary, 
whom they decoyed into a coffee-house and made drunk, And 
what shall we say to this stanza, illustrative of Edinburgh gentle 
manners of last century ?— 
‘* There were four drunken maidens 
Together did convene, 
From twelve o’clock in a May morning 

Till ten rang out at e’en, 

Till ten rang out at e’en, 

And then they gied it ower: 

Did these four drunken maidens, 

Down i’ the Nether Bow.” 
No wonder that the literature of that age was coarse, when episodes 
like this could be the theme of song. But we must not pursue 
these odd reminiscences further. ‘The reader curious in such 
must betake himself to this work, where there are many sketches, 
rather thinly drawn and indefinite, perhaps, but still in their 
way amusing. ‘The illustrations by the author interspersed with 
the text strike us as being very good samples of architectural 
sketching. We miss, however, a fac-simile of the Gordon of 
Rothiemay’s bird's-eye view of Edinburgh in 1647, which would 
have been a most valuable addition to the book. 





LOVE OR LUCRE.* 

TueERE is no country in Europe which has such reason to be 
proud of its novelists as England. France alone might compete 
with us in this respect, were it not that French fiction, with some 
noble exceptions, while abounding in genius, is also debased by 
immorality, and by the representation of scenes which are utterly 
inconsistent with the purity of domestic life. Some English novel- 
ists, especially of recent years, are far from blameless in this respect, 
and the worst offenders, we regret to say, have been women. But 
the greatest of our romance-writers even when, as in Fielding’s 
case, coarse in expression, have never written with a prurient 
purpose ; and a splendid catalogue of names, from the time of Miss 
Burney or Miss Austen to George Eliot, reminds us that the last 
century has produced a library of romance unequalled for eleva- 
tion of purpose, for delineation of character, for variety of plot, 
for the combination of humour and pathos, for splendour of 
imagination and brilliancy of fancy. Scott’s great name is in 
itself a host, and Dickens, as a humourist, is unsurpassed ; but 
even if we place these names foremost among the male writers of 
fiction, and give the highest place to Jane Austen, Charlotte 
Bronté, and George Eliot among women, we are reminded that 
these illustrious novelists do but head a list, and a considerable 
list, too, which contains names almost equally illustrious. 

We often wonder whether the reader who is eager for the last 
new novel by such writers as ‘* Ouida,” Miss Broughton, Miss 
Braddon, and Mrs. Wood has ever read, or would care to read, 
the really great works of fiction which have taken, one may con- 
fidently believe, a permanent place in literature. But the four 
novelists we have mentioned, defective as in many respects they 
are, understand the mysteries of their craft, and can so write 
as to enchain the attention of readers who take up a novel 
for the sake of amusement and excitement. They supply a want, 
and reap, we doubt not, the commercial benefit of so doing. But 
what want, we may well ask, is supplied by the indifferent novels 
in three volumes issued weekly by the press? Who takes the 
trouble to read them, and is it possible that they can benefit 
either publisher or author? Love or Lucre belongs to this 
common-place description of novel. It is not in any degree 
immoral, and so far the writer deserves credit ; but it is a vulgar, 
stupid story, of stupid, vulgar, or wicked people, put together, no 
doubt, with some mechanical skill, for Mr. Robert Black knows 
something of his art, but destitute of all the qualities which 
give a charm to fiction. The lack of verisimilitude is evident 
throughout. The hero of the tale is ‘Thomas Triggs, a man who 
begins life as a shop-boy to Mr. Pritt (who had also worked his 
way to wealth from the ranks), and before the story ends is made 
@ partner of the firm, marries his former master’s eldest daughter, 
whose life he had saved from fire, and eventually, on the death of 
old Pritt, becomes the owner of his house at Notting Hill. There 
is nothing in the facts related that is at all impossible, but the 
absurdity of the story is seen in the delineation of the characters. 
Triggs is a handsome man, a very powerful man, and he does not 
rob bis employer, but these are all the virtues of which he has 
to boast. He is a brute of the meanest type, coarse in 
language, reckless in action, and not only unscrupulous, but 
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ready to commit any wickedness, so long as it can be done 
without discovery and will promote his selfish purposes, Hig 
crimes are of the worst type, but some of these are known only 
to the novelist and his readers. His brutality and vulgarity are 
undisguised, and yet we are to believe that he won the love of 
gentle, beautiful girl, of a thoroughly refined nature; and also 
that the wealthy and handsome Miss Pritt, who, although not 
particularly refined, showed a conscientious sense of right and 
wrong, and had been educated as a lady, flung herself into the 
arms of this ignorant aud bad man, did not scruple to meet him 
secretly, in Kensington Gardens, and there indulge in caresses 
described in the following elegant style :— 

“ After a lapse of some minutes, the sitters rise from their chairs, 

walk a dozen paces or s0, glance furtively round, become for a few 
seconds an indistinguishable mass of hat, bonnet, boots, and drapery, 
part asunder as if with a wrench, and the wearer of the bonnet walks 
witb a stately, but hasty step in one direction, whilst the wearer of 
the hat, frequently turning round to watch the fleeting drapery, and 
hoping, perhaps, but in vain, for the further adieu expressed bya 
fluttered handkerchief, saunters slowly away in another.” 
Nor is this all, for when Triggs, whom his master resolves to 
honour for his money-making virtues, is asked to a dinner party 
at Notting Hill, Miss Pritt receives him ‘‘ with the flush upon the 
cheek, and the sparkle of the eye, and the display of dazzling 
teeth, and the warm pressure of the hand that betoken unfeigned 
pleasure ;” while her sister Lurline, smiling scornfully on Triggs, 
lays two gloved fingers upon his outstretched palm, and exchanges 
‘an elevation of the eyebrows” with her lover, Captain Davies, 
At dinner, Triggs is represented as conversing with his neighbour, 
Caroline Farquharson, as follows :— 

“* ¢T dessay you don’t care to know that coffees are very quiet, Miss?! 
he had said, interrogatively. ‘I’m afraid I don’t understand yon, Sir,’ 
she had answered, with a rigid face and a stony stare. ‘No; I should 
say sugars were more in your line,’ Triggs had rejoined, with a cool 
glance of admiration, which brought a tinge of colour to her pale face, 
‘Sir!’ she had exclaimed, hanghtily. ‘Sugars are sweet, you know,’ 
Triggs had said, contidentially, and as she made no remark, he had 
added, gruffly, ‘ Well, sugars are quiet too,’” . 
Upon this, the young lady gives Triggs a long, sharp, searching look, 
and feels the influence of a powerful impression. She admires his 
massive frame and muscular hand, the frown upon the forehead, 
the determined set of the mouth, and the tawny, wavy beard and 
moustachios put her in mind of Coeur de Lion, and she admits to 
her own heart that her neighbour is ‘‘ the goodliest man of all.” 
So Miss Farquharson, charmed by this ‘‘splendid example of 
bodily man,” addresses him more graciously, and laughs with 
pleasure when he says, ‘‘ Gals have the pull of men this weather ; 
they look so cool and comfortable in their white, thin things; 
and us all smothered in black ;” and when, for the benefit of the 
company, Triggs bursts into a loud tirade on the courage of men 
of business, she is ‘transfixed with admiration at his sheer 
audacity, rough eloquence, and heroic Cceur-de-Lion-like 
demeanour.” 

Triggs’s master takes him into partnership, but before this 
rise in his fortunes Triggs casts off the young girl to whom 
he had been engaged when his prospects were less flattering, 
having first offered, in a brutal style, to make her his 
mistress. She dies of a broken heart, a slight matter to 
Triggs, who eventually marries the eldest Miss Pritt; while 
her sister Lurline marries the gentlemanly Captain, an 
easy sort of fellow, who loses all his money at races, and 
borrows at an exorbitant rate of interest from Triggs. The 
Captain’s wife is heartless and unprincipled, and tries, when her 
husband's exchequer is empty, to elope with a gentleman, who 
declines to have her. Mrs. ‘Triggs, who is represented as an 
exemplary wife and sister, offers Lurline a home and all sisterly 
affection at the very time the latter is denouncing Triggs as a 
Jew and a rascal :—‘‘ It couldn’t be, Etta; I could never rest 
| under the roof of that bru—that wre—that scou—that man—I 
|mean your husband. Pray excuse me, dear; I can’t help it; I 
| should mur—I mean I should give him a dose of something; I’m 
| sure I should ;” and she explains at the same time her indifference 
| to her husband, because he was of no account among the great 
| people she had met abroad, while she won admiration from every 
one :— 


“ A prince would bold my fan, Etta, and a duke my gloves, and an 
ambassador would look as pleased at one of my smiles as if he had re- 
| ceived some new Order. I have danced with a king, and millionaires 
have left the prettiest women to come and join my circle. I found that 
| it was no great honour to be the wife of Captain Davies, but that it was 
considered a great distinction to be the husband of Mrs. Davies.” 


Yet Mrs. Triggs continues to implore Lurline to live with her, 
while her husband, with more sagacity, observes, ‘‘ She’d as soon 
think of comin’ to live out Clapham way, and with our lot, as 
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ghe’d think of goin’ to Greenland, and takin’ up with a pack of 
slimy seals.” 

We do not propose following any longer the careers of Mr. 
Pritt’s married daughters, or of their husbands. The vulgarity of 
the story is almost unrelieved, and not only are the principal 
characters of a vulgar type, but the novelist’s own style of 
writing is wholly lacking in literary charm, and approaches 
occasionally to slang. Thus, when des:ribing Triggs’s house at 
Balham, he writes :— 

“The house was not of the Elizabethan order or of the Gothic order, 

or of any but what may may be termed, for lack of a better term, 
the Suburban order, by which it will be understood that though it was 
a house which would not be generally sneezed at, still it was a house 
which would not lead a spectator to suppose that its architect was a 
modern Michael Angelo, or even a star of lessor magnitude.” 
The writer's descriptive passages, his ‘‘ aside ” remarks upon his 
characters, his incidental allusions, his epithets, his feeble attempts 
at humour, have this taint of literary coarseness. A glass of 
Chateau d’Y quem is said to be as soft and precious as the oil 
that trickled down Aaron’s beard, as golden-bright as a liquefied 
sunbeam, as sweetly odorous as myrrh and aloes and cassia; a 
policeman who has something to surprise him expresses his 
feelings ‘‘ by elevating himself to premature beatification with an 
emphatic, ‘ Well, Iam blest!’” The description of a wedding, 
or rather of the people who would be present at it, occupies 
several pages, and the simple fact of placing a wedding-ring upon 
a finger is described with the following rodomontade :— 

“ There had been no fumbling after the ring, and no awful moment 
of suspense ; it had been forthcoming at the very nick of time, and had 
been placed at the very first attempt upon the legitimate finger, Nor 
had it stuck at the knuckle, suggesting that the bride was a trifle 
bony; it had slipped down easily into its place, for though Lurline, 
being human, had doubtless joints and knuckles, her supple hands had 
no protuberances.” 

We have lingered too long, some of our readers may say, over 
a worthless novel, but we have not done so without a purpose. 
Love or Lucre may be regarded as an average specimen of the 
novels that see the light constantly, occupy for a few weeks 
some space upon Mr. Mudie’s shelves, and are then utterly for- 
gotten. We conclude, therefore, that the last new novel, when 
issued from a respectable publishing house, and placed in the 
proper channel for circulation, will always secure a certain num- 
ber of readers, and the inference follows that the ordinary novel- 
reader is well-nigh indifferent as to the kind of fare provided for 
him by the circulating library. It is even a question whether a 
reader of this stamp would be able to discern the difference in 
literary quality between such a tale as Love or Lucre, and let us 
say, Miss Austen’s Emma, or George Eliot's Silas Marner. 





A HISTORY OF BELFAST.* 


In his preface to this work, the author tells us that having in 
early life turned his attention to historical and topographical 
matters connected with Belfast, and having published anony- 
mously so far back as 1825 the result of his inquiries, it was 
suggested to him a few years ago that the subject was worthy of 
being resumed and enlarged upon. Unwilling, however, to un- 
dertake the labour himself, the author applied to Mr. William 
Pinkerton, and he consented to compile a history of the town, 
but died before he had gone further in the matter than the col- 
lection of a number of documents, which he left unarranged. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Benn, feeling it incumbent upon 
him to take up the matter, resolved, as he says, to write the 
history in his own way, and though he speaks very modestly of 
his labours, he has evidently bestowed upon them much thought 
and care, the result being a volume which, if somewhat ponder- 
ous in matter and in style, yet contains much curious and valuable 
information, and which is, perhaps, as good as the subject and the 
material from which the work was to be gathered permit of its 
being made, espetially as the chronological limit which the author 
has assigned to himself does not admit of his touching upon the 
present condition of trade and manufacture in the capital of the 
North of Ireland. Mr. Benn says little or nothing of Belfast as it 
was in early times, having been unable to discover more than 
One or two casual references to a spot which was, however, 
in immediate proximity to the residence of the Kings of Dala- 
radia, and where in the year 666 a battle was fought between 
the Ulidians and the Cruithians, upon the “ fearsat” or ford 
which now runs through the town, and from which its original 
name of ‘‘ Bel-Feirste” is evidently taken. He jumps, therefore, 
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all at once to the twelfth century, at which period John de Curci, 
a near relation of the King of Man, created Earl of Ulster by 
Henry IL., but called by the monkish chroniclers ‘ Prince of 
Ulidia” (i.e., Down and Antrim), is supposed to have erected the 
fort or castle, having attached to it the Chapel of the Ford, on the 
site of which latter, in the High Street, now stands St. George's 
Church. For the next four centuries the place seems to have 
continually changed owners; at one time in the possession of the 
O'Neils, at another of some English lord or commoner who had 
obtained it and the surrounding country by deed of gift from 
the English Sovereign. Essex appears to have been the first ruler 
to whom the idea occurred of building ‘‘a small town” upon a 
site so advantageous, or as he expresses it, ‘‘ armed with all 
commodities, as a principal haven, wood and good ground, stand- 
ing also upon a border, and a place of great importance for ser- 
vice ;” but it was left to Sir Arthur Chichester to carry out the 
measure, and he did so in 1611—that is, about thirty-five years 
later—the town having been soon afterwards constituted a 
corporation, with a sovereign or chief magistrate, twelve burgesses, 
and a commonalty. But the rise of Belfast was in its early 
days by no means rapid, as it was its unlucky fate to be for a 
long period perpetually contended for by the Scotch settlers, the 
Irish Catholics, the Royalists, and the Parliamentarians, and Mr. 
Benn's history of these petty squabbles is extremely dry and un- 
interesting. 

The author himself declares Belfast to be ‘ unfortunately 
wanting in all the great essentials with which towns and cities, 
either ancient or so large, often abound. We have,” he adds, 
“no musty charters or archives, no rare Church history, no patron 
saint to reverence, no old buildings, civil or ecclesiastical, sur- 
rounded with historic associations, or glowing with the antique 
beauty of medieval days, no real archeological lore ;” and indeed 
but fora few remarkable old documents, he would have been ina 
sorry plight when attempting to reproduce for us the condition 
of the place during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The expenditure-roll of the Earl of Donegal, deposited in the 
Public Record Office in Dublin, which gives a minute account of 
all his disbursements of the years 1665-6 for his private 
household, as well as for his estate and farms, affords a curious 
insight into the domestic history of the time, and the prices of 
provisions and of labour at that period, such an entry as the 
following enabling us to perceive very clearly the backward state 
of civilisation in the North of Ireland at that time, ‘‘ paid labourers 
for ten days carrying provisions and other things to Carrick- 
fergus,” said provisions and things being of course conveyed, says 
the writer, on the backs of horses. Indeed, a century later, 
wheeled vehicles seem to have been rarities in Belfast, and turf 
and hay were even then conveyed into the town upon slide-cars, 
or as they are termed by the Northern peasants, “ slipes,” a kind of 
rude cart, with shafts so prolonged as to reach the ground be- 
hind, doing duty in clumsy fashion for the absent wheels, and 
scraping along in a way most objectionable to the poor 
horse, whose back had to bear the weight of both cart and 
load. It would appear from the Donegal roll that a summer 
suit for a young gentleman of eighteen could be had in 1666 for 
the modest price of 7s. 14d., while a whole year's ‘* Diett, 
schooling, cloaths, and other things,” for this same Mr. Charles 
Chichester, cost but £16 15s. 4d. A hundred loads of turf were 
bought for 30s., while a plumber’s labourers (the number is not 
stated) for twelve days received only 7s. 6d. A pair of pumps 
for my lady’s running footman are purchased for 1s., a pound of 
tobacco is charged 2s., and a bottle of sack 3s. We also find 
from the roll that Lord Donegal must have charged himself with 
the duty of cleansing and repairing the streets of the town, since 
there are sundry entries of payments on these accounts. The 
Castle itself seems at that time to have been a tolerably fine 
edifice, with extensive grounds and gardens; we hear of the 
bowling-green, the cherry garden, the apple garden, &c., and in 
| the map of 1685 the topography of the spot is very clearly given, 
and shows the connection of the sea-water with the gardens, the 
| walks having apparently extended to the water's edge, as we find 
|also an entry in the roll,—‘‘ Paid for drawing thorns from the 





| gardens, to make a waye to the edge of the sea,” and payments 
| for rolling, cleaning, repairing such walks, and wheeling in ashes 


and ‘sinders” to improve them. But while, says the writer, 


| there is mention of strawberries, currants, and gooseberries, the 
| only notice of flowers is this one—‘‘ Paid for making boarders 


[borders] at the Rampier, and for women gathering violatts in 
ye fields to sett in the gardens.” 
The old town-book of Belfast is another and more prolific 
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largely, giving many of the curious regulations for the government SPIELHAGEN’S NOVELS.* 
of the town, the management of fairs and markets, the arrange- 
ments for lighting and watching, &c. It sounds somewhat 
strange to find that Hugh Eccles, merchant, is to have liberty to 
build a bridge over the river of Belfast, before his new house, so 
broad that a coach or cart may go over without hindrance ; and 
that any inhabitants may build bridges over the river, by obtain- 
ing the consent of the Earl of Donegal. In 1677 a rate of 
£6 is imposed for the purchase of twelve good and substan- 
tial halberts, ‘‘ the better to arm and strengthen the night-watch, 
for the good security and safety of the town ;” and it is further 
enacted that, ‘‘to prevent the dangers to which persons walking 
in the night about their lawful occasions are incident, every in- 
habitant in every street and lane of this Corporation shall 
henceforth, in every year, from the 29th of September to the 25th 
of March, hang out at their respective doors or windows one 
lanthorn and candle lighted, from the hour of seven o'clock till 
ten at night, when it is not moonshine, upon pain of 6d. per 
night ;” while it is ordained that all inmates and beggars 
who come into and secretly convey themselves into the town 
shall be diligently sought for, and speedy measures taken to dis- 
charge the town of such. Police regulations, however, must have 
been decidedly unsatisfactory until a very late period, for in 1768 a 
proclamation was made to the owners of the swine which infested 
the streets, ‘‘ to the discredit of the town,” that if houses were not 
provided for them within five days they would be destroyed; and 
the proclamation being disregarded, ‘‘ the Sovereign, on the 24th | 
October, 1768, with his own hands shot two, and offered to give 
13d. to every person who shoots one.” ‘‘ It was a spectacle,” says 
Mr. Benn, ‘‘ to behold the Sovereign, armed with a pistol or an | 
old flint musket, perhaps with some of the burgesses at his heels, 
moving stealthily along, probably in High Street or Castle Street, 
or some other frequented locality, to select a good position to 
bring down his game, and to hear every successful shot cheered by z : 

the street arabs who followed his steps ;” and as he further remarks, delayed, and the Baltic waters had lately, owing to the per- 
the fact that such a proceeding should elicit no newspaper com- | sistent winds, been accumulating in an opposite direction. A 
ment or special remark of any kind, gives a curious idea of the | like phenomenon occurred in the moral world. ‘The accumula- 


|tion in a few hands of vast stores of wealth, an unnatural 


manners of the time. The “ Bellhour” or bellman of the town | : i : ite 
|tension, the triumph of fraud and cupidity, were suddenly 


of Belfast was in those days a corporate officer, and such a per- iss® : : 
y Pe é PSF) made known by Dr. Lasker’s denunciation in the Prussian 


sonage, shorn, however, of most of his dignity, _— in ee Parliament of the swindles of speculators and “ promoters.” A 
there at least as lately as the close of the old French war, the| panic ensued, shares quoted far above par fell far below it, the 
author himself remembering such an individual, ‘his cocked hat | public tried to realise, and found their Eldorado was stocked 
a little awry, his blue coat faded, the yellow border frayed and | with fairy gold; then came bankruptcies and misery, and a 
dilapidated, and other visible signs of decay apparent,” proclaim- | shock to German credit which it has not recovered to this hour. 
ing, with the waggery common to men of his class, ‘Pace now—| The main story of Sturmflut, with very slight disguise, tells the 
Pace all over the world—except in Hudson’s Entry, Law’s Entry, | true history of the late disasters, and its interest being thus 
Flea Lane, and Princes Street.” Three letters, published in the | centred in financial and social problems, the plot necessarily 
Belfast News Letter, the first written in 1772 and the two others | becomes somewhat of an accessory. But it is an accessory of 
in 1780, give but a poor account of the impression made upon a| which Spielhagen never loses sight, and the novel strikes us as by 
stranger by the dirty town, with its dunghills piled up in the | far the best proportioned of all the author's works. 

centre of the streets, the absence of pavement, and the scents which | A peculiar interest attaches to Spielhagen’s novels from the 
greeted the nostril. One of the writers, however, speaks of the in- | nicety with which he exemplifies the ideal of the novelist as the 
habitants as industrious and careful, but not very sociable, and | delineator of his times, since the development of his works 
saye that a spendthrift might learn a good lesson by spending a | bows 8 visible analogy to that of his nation. The son of . 
little time there. In this latter respect, perhaps, Belfast has not | Prussian bureaucrat, he watched from childhood the State 


changed, while in all others the strides made during the past | mnthinery, that ware Nee pad poegh an mega we 
fifty years may almost be said to be magical. Since the granting | ehronemeter, wat an ite meeesreevn oe 6 pee . — 
. igh ‘ ‘ .. ~| hands of its owner, who can wind it up at pleasure, so the German 
of perpetuity leases in 1822, and the introduction of flax-spinning, 2 Be a for’ : 
. : : "| people, naturally inelastic, have grown, after centuries of over- 
it has risen from a town of small importance to be the commercial | government, to be mere helpless children in the hands of the 
metropolis of Ireland, with a prospect of continuous and advanc- | State, With rare insight and comprehension of the real nature 
ing prosperity, although, as Mr. Benn shows us, many trades | 6¢ 1 iheral ideas, Spielhagen in his earliest productions already tried 
which were once flourishing there have become extinct or of | to hold up to his countrymen a warning against the dangers into 
little consequence, giving place to others which have assumed | which they were drifting. While avoiding the reprehensible 
gigantic proportions. His chapters on the former commerce of | Tendenz-roman, he held upa purpose to himself, without obtruding 
the town, and on the old families connected with it, as well as/ jt before his readers to the injury of his story, or to the creation 
the Belfast literary characters of the last century, are all of! of prejudice. He has thus made a form of novel-writing that is 
interest, and more especially so are the pages devoted to the | new for Germany, and which more nearly approaches the English 
early local tokens. Some of these bear the symbol of the bell, | type, avoiding the high-flown and wildly romantic, and equally 
and in one of them we find the double 7 in the name of the town. avoiding the painfully realistic. His first book, Clara Ve re, pro- 
Mr. Benn gives illustrations of a number of these early local | fessedly an English story, and most un-English in sentiment, was 
tokens, one of which is heart-shaped ; and the celebrated ‘ Belfast | Published in 1857, and only merits notice - being his first. It 
ticket,” of course, appears amongst them. Some lengthy appen- | ¥@8 speedily followed by Auf de r Diine, the first of his works that 
dices conclude this history, and contain lists of the Sovereigns | *ttracted notice. The story is an ordinary society romance. _ 
and burgesses of Belfast, with those persons who paid hearth- | 8°°B¢ is laid on the flat, sandy coast of the Baltic, that, together 


‘ ‘ : : i > isls ive , vanent hi : are Spicl- 
money, the portrait and will of Arthur Chichester, first Earl of with the island of Rigen, where he spent his boyhood, are Spie 
| hagen’s favourite backgrounds, and which he depicts with vivid- 


Herr Friepricn SpreLHAGEN has now for some time been 
unanimously acknowledged as the greatest living German novelist, 
It is not necessary here to stop and inquire how much or little 
such recognition may imply,—for our present purpose, the fact ig 
sufficient. It would lead us too far to investigate why Germany 
lacks good writers of fiction. Enough that she has one who 
admirably reflects the manners and ideas of his time and country; 
and since novels are social photographs, we turn with the more 
eagerness to Spielhagen, at the present epoch of perilous fermenta. 
tion in Germany. In Sturmflut, Spielhagen’s latest work of 
importance, he draws with a master’s touch a social picture of the 
late financial crisis in Berlin. Germany, intoxicated with success, 
fictitiously enriched by the five milliards, found herself after the 
war in a frenzy of military Chauvinism, bubble speculations, and 
reckless expenditure. Rich and poor deemed that the Millennium 
had dawned; indeed, there would soon be no more poor, for 
wages had risen to fabulous rates. Money, money, was the 
watchword of the hour, and everything was sacrificed to its 
attainment ; truth and uprightness were obsolete ideas, cast aside, 
as worn and useless. A few of course kept their heads amid thig 
delirium, but their voices were drowned in the general uproar, and 
for a time facts seemed against them. But onlyforatime. The 
delusion vanished, the bubble burst, and great was the bursting 
thereof. With much felicity Spielhagen blends the moral with 
the physical storm-wave that burst, in the one instance, over the 
whole nation, in the other, over the sand-drifts of the Baltic, 
| whereon one of the speculators of the story tried to construct a 
railroad, contrary to the advice of all familiar with the uncertain 
nature of the soil, and the liability of these shores to be visited 
‘by such catastrophes. Railroad, homesteads, land, and people 
are all borne away by the fury of the great storm-wave, the more 
terrible in this instance because the occurrence had been long 





Donegal, the pedigree of tk hichester family is- | ‘ . é < . 
pe “in ge path pri f . a yes tatty : a et ness in all their weird, but arid beauty. Indeed Spielhagen 18 @ 
, ee ee | master in description of scenery and atmospheric effects. This 


into the body of the work. 








| * Friedrich Spielhagen’s Stimmtliche Werke. Leipzig: Staackmann. 1872-1878. 
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pea. 
was, in its turn, followed by Problematische Naturen. That at 
once established the writer’s reputation. ‘The key-note of the 
book is struck by its motto, from Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, 
‘Es giebt Problematische Naturen die keiner Lage gewachsen 
gind, in der sie sich befinden und denen keine genug thut. Daraus 
entsteht der ungebeure Wiederstreit, der das Leben ohne Genuss 
yerzebrt.” The scene is laid in a Prussian chateau, the time 
is that immediately preceding the Revolution of 1848, whose 
oppressive, electric atmosphere pervades the entire story. Every 
character is unnatural and stilted, and their language is as arti- 
ficial as their ideas. Disquiet harasses all spirits, evincing itself 
in the aristocracy in recklessness, and among the burghers and 
thinkers in Utopian or despairing conclusions. ‘The heroes are, 
of course, problematic characters. It is significant of German 
life that they are both connected with philosophy, the one as a 
student, the other as a professor of Nibilism, Although the 
action is before ’48, the novel was published in 1861, and it is 
therefore difficult to determine how far the pessimistic philosophy 
had already taken root in those pre-revolutionary times, or how 
far Spielhagen was taking what has been aptly termed a ‘“ retro- 
spective glance into futurity.” The fact is of moment, whether 
used in a prophetic view of coming perplexities, or as a playful 
thrust at the German predilection for dreaming and speculating, till 
the capability of living real life and seeing real things in their true 
proportion has been enfeebled or destroyed. It is on this rock that 
Oswald Stein strikes. It is impossible within our limits to tell the 
main story of a romance longer than any English novel. Its plot, like 
most of Spielhagen’s, is not artistically symmetrical ; it is too much 
crowded with characters and interrupted by episodes, and its end, 
if true to real life, which is rarely harmonious, offends against 
esthetic requirements, for “ it ends in a squirrei-path, and runs 
upatree.” It was succeeded by a continuation, Durch Nacht 
zum Licht, which, like all continuations, is not so good as its fore- 
runner, but which possesses the curious attraction which renders 
all Spielhagen’s novels, when once begun, so hard to lay aside. The 
tenor of the books is similar. They depict the impassable barrier 
that exists between the aristocracy and the middle-class in 
Germany, and emphasise the dangers that have resulted, and will 
result, from the insensate pride of caste evinced by the Prussian 
“blue-blood.” Between the plebeian and the aristocrat there exists 
a mute, but virulent antagonism; and this, in its turn communi- 
cated to the labouring class, raises up those irreconcilable factions 
that distract and alienate modern Germany, and make its unity a 
verbal fiction. Now, Spielhagen, though Liberal in the best sense 
of the word, is far removed from revolutionary sentiments, and 
he endeavours to show in these early romances how only a 
fusion of classes, and a general enlargement of ideas, can lead 
to the state of public feeling attained so long ago by this 
country as to sound trite to English ears. The fine dis- 
tinctions of social differences that abound in his books read 
ludicrously to Englishmen, while it is melancholy to see thus 
ably painted the cramping effect of bureaucracy upon individual 
effort and development. ‘The love of an aristocrat for a plebeian 
is an unpardonable crime, and such an affection and such a pre- 
judice is the pivot on which the earlier of the two novels re- 
volves. But throughout Spielhagen does not confine himself to 
exposing the absurd, but strives to reveal the possible, though 
this is too often in accord with the prevailing bias to despairing 
views, and holds up nothing save a negative good. IMHis dénoue- 
ments are apt to be tragic. Thus in Problematische Naturen the 
conclusions are quite in accord with the current pessimism, The 
characters are either selfish, worldly, sclf-indulgent, and calcu- 
lating, and hence fairly successful as the world goes ; or they are 
too much in the opposite extreme, and hence find themselves mis- 
placed in their surroundings and age, longing for the blue flower 
of the Romanticists, of which they have gained knowledge in their 
dreams. Spielhagen places no high standard of human nature 
before us, and if he does not make vice alluring, he yet puts it 


them ; that only in the old-fashioned civic and manly virtues cam 
safety be found. ‘ God grant our people strength to cling to the 
latter,” he says in conclusion; ‘‘ there are moments when I de- 
spair of it.” But even in Stwrmflut the female characters are, 
with a single exception, so unpleasant, that if it be true that the 
civilisation of a nation is in direct proportion to that of its women, 
the immediate future of Germany is black indeed. We only trast 
that Spielhagen has not so thorough an acquaintance with every 





social phase as is claimed for him by his admirers. In vain do 


| we seek among these sensual women, dead to all notions of pro- 


priety and self-restraint, who remind us too often of the worst 
heroines of the younger Dumas, the naive, insipid creatures 
whom we encounter, not only in fiction, butin real life, as repre- 
sentatives of German women. 

In Reith und Glied was the next of these social-political 
romances. It deals with the period of reaction that followed the 
outbreak of 1848. The hero, Leo, has been identified with 
Ferdinand Lassalle, and certainly the romantic history of the latter 
presents some curious analogies with that of the fanatic Leo, who 
likewise coquettes with royalty and the proletariat, advocates 
Socialism, accepts a title, and is finally killed in a duel occasioned 
by an affaire de ceur. Again the people and the nobles are placed 
in hostile juxtaposition, and the excellent qualities of the former, 
and the coarse-mindedness and mere veneer of refinement that 
characterise the latter, are painted with the writer's truthful touch, 
that neither blackens nor gilds. The novel, of inordinate length, 
is tedious in part, because its characters are addicted to holding 
long harangues, a species of lay-sermonising dear to the German 
mind, and in which the true German in Spielhagen shows himself. 
Hammer und Amboss is of a more psychological character, but as 
sad and damping in its effect as its forerunner. Its leading idea 
is again derived from Goethe :— 

“Du musst steigen oder sinken. 


Hammer oder Amboss sein 

and its deductions are not calculated to exhilarate those whom 
fate has shaped to be the anvils of mankind. In Die von Hohenstein, 
with its motto, ‘* The times are out of joint,” Spielhagen is on his 
favourite ground as a student of sociology. Its hero holds 
Socialistic theories, and believes in a Utopia where gentleness, 
love, and charity shall rule the day ; true Christianity, we would 
say, if we did not find that he raises this structure unaided by 
the moral support of any religions, any hope of future life, and 
hence upon the insecure pillars of self-interest and self-preserva- 
tion. _Ilerein again Spielhagen holds up the mirror to his 
countrymen, who have grown to regard religion as a matter that 
has fulfilled its mission, that must give place to Culturinteressen 
whence ideal hopes and aims seem banished. The domain of 
Cloudland, once the exclusive property of the Germans, is to let. 
We trust, however, that since the views of every author must be 
coloured by his own subjectivity, the grey-toned conclusions of 
Spielhagen’s novels need not be unconditionally accepted, though 
in the main they are beyond question correct. 

Besides these larger works, Spielhagen has written a number of 
shorter stories. ‘These are of unequal merit, some being excel- 
lent; and the latest, published some weeks ago, Das Skelett im 
Hause, beneath contempt. Die Dorf Coquette is a painful story 
of boorish jealousy that takes brutal shape. The lover cuts off 
the ears of his sweetheart, in order that thus mutilated she may 
no longer prove attractive to strangers. But the old social pro- 
blem again comes forward, Spiclhagen seeks to show how the 
curse of the proletariat presses even more heavily on the country 
than on the town. Ultimo (‘‘ Settling Day”) is a Stock-Exchange 
romance, that deals with the pushing class of parvenus, self- 
styled Ja haute finance. Their vulgarity is neither palliated nor 








exaggerated, and the story, though powerful, is unpleasant, and is, 
moreover, written in an abrupt style that needlessly recalls the 
eager hurry of the Stock Exchange. Perhaps of all the short 


before us so shamelessly, so much as though it were a matter of | stories, Die Schiinen Amerikannerinen 1s the most agreeable, 


every-day occurrence for which no excuse w 


almost deprive his novels of ethical or xsthetical purpose, and | and speculation, . : 7 
It is| two gentlemen at a bathing-place, where an American family 


Consequently, depress them below the highest standard. 


° . - | ara a > ve 
very notable that this tendency, observable throughout, is modi- | are the cynosure of all eyes. 


fied in Sturmflut, Be it that the unquestionable dangers of his | that these Americans are Germans ‘ 
' s| rowed from Leopold Schefer's poetical tale of Die Perserin, 


country have awakened Spielhagen’s moral sense, the fact remain 


that in Sturmflut he preaches a more wholesome doctrine than has | T 
ever before found utterance through him. ‘I'rue, its foundation isnot | bi 
the grandest, it is reared upon self-interest and expediency, but its adulation of eve 
In the character of a citizen of the 


ancient, honest, upright type, he warns his countrymen that if | up to the level of their age. ‘ ere 
inne dancing round the Golden Calf, destruction awaits | observer, and justify the reputation he has acquired in his father- 


conclusions are sound. 


they cont 





as needed, as to| though even here we cannot escape the atmosphere of swindle 


The story treats of the adventures of 
It is ultimately discovered 
, an idea possibly bor- 


he author is thus able more incisively to satirise the cosmopolitan 
as of his countrymen, that too often degenerates into a servile 
rything foreign. 

Such in brief are Spielhagen’s novels, that are unquestionably 
They mark their author as a keen 
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land. How far this reputation is likely to prove enduring is 
another question, that time, often capricious in its judgments, 
must answer. We, for our own part, feel dubious of their im- 
mortality, on the ground that they are so entirely the emanations 
of the present, to the comparative exclusion of the broadly and 
eternally human. Still, if it cannot be said that Spielhagen’s 
aims are lofty, vice does not in his romances triumph over virtue. 
He renders without regard to art the unfinished and incomplete 
element in human affairs, but if he is therefore a realist, he is 
not so in the sense of Flaubert or Zola, while he can certainly 
not be called an idealist. Perhaps he furnishes an excellent 
illustration of what shape realistic novel-writing must take in a 
German, for whom idealism is, after all, the ground-work of national 
character. In any case, the mere object of exact delineation 
seems with him to dominate all other purpose. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ae aes 

Blanche of Bourbon, and Other Poems. By H. Alemar. (Thomas 
Hookham.)—The author has written a volume of verse, in the manner 
of Sir Walter Scott, describing the fate of “‘ Blanche of Bourbon,” who, 
it may be necessary to remind some of our readers, was the wife of 
Pedro the Cruel. The manner of Sir Walter Scott is not, what it often 
appears to the inexperienced aspirant, an easy one. The master him- 
self lost the trick of it, and that while his intellectual powers were 
still in their fullest vigour. He has had many imitators, but few who 
have attained even a moderate amount of success. It is a metre in 
which it is comparatively easy to be fluent, but very difficult to be 
vigorous. The vigonr, it should be remembered, must be sustained 
without interruption. A “fill-up,” to use a schoolboy term, a feeble 
ending, a superfluous line or phrase, are almost singly enough to con- 
demn the whole. The reader will scarcely find one such blemish in 
“* Marmion,” or the ‘Lady of the Lake,” or the “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” but the later poems are disfigured by them. Mr. “ Alemar” 
(for we presume that this isa pseudonym) can hardly have expected to 
surpass the ‘‘ Lord of the Isles,” and the “Lord of the Isles” was not 
a success. We shall give a specimen, which probably represents fairly 
enough the average merit of the whole :— 


** Ifiigo Ortiz startling heard, 
Nor would believe the fatal word; 
But when the imperious order came 
A second time that crime to name, 
His noble nature scorned to be 
The instrument of villainy. 
The bribe with bitter scoff he spurned, 
His soul with indignation burned. 
To him who brought the King’s command, 
In thrilling tone he cried, ‘ Attend ! 
Tell the proud King that if to me 
He could the offer make, to be 
Lord of an empire's wide domain, 
O’er countless tribes and slaves to reign; 
And if to this could add the gold 
That all the mines of Peru bold— 
Not that or treble that would make 
Ortiz his helpless Queen forsake, 
And from the dark assassiu's knife 
He'll perish to preserve her life. 
His bribes and threats I can defy, 
No villain’s ready tool am I; 
A soldier's duty I can do, 
In open warfare meet my foe. 
By hellish drugs or secret knife 
The soldier takes not human life; 
The blood he sheds is in the camp, 
Not the lone cell ‘neath midnight lamp.’ ” 


The volume gives evidence of considerable culture and some little 
power of expression, but these are not, we think, usefully employed by 
their possessor in writing verse. 

Cassell’s Dictionary of Cookery. (Cassell and Co.)—We are inclined 
to think that this should stand, if not at the head of English cookery- 
books, anyhow in a very high place among them. We cannot, indeed, 
pretend to estimate the value, in point of practicability, economy, or 
delicacy of result, of the “9,000 recipes” which form the main part of 
this volume. But the system on which the information is arranged 
seems to be sound and convenient, and the information, where we have 
tested it, to be of good quality. The introduction, discussing the 
** principles” on which we should eat and drink, or rather cater for the 
eating and drinking wants of others, is more easily appreciated. We 
have glanced through it, and find it sensible and to the point. Some- 
times, perhaps, we may find ourselves differing in opinion, but that is 
to be expected. Quot homines, tot yustus. We may doubt whether any 
wine ought to be iced, and even feel sure that none should be reduced 
to a temperature as low “as a degree or two above freezing-point.” 
Apart from the question of taste, there is digestion to be considered. 
Any weak stomach would be temporarily paralysed in its action by the 





volume. Dinners at Home: How to Order, Cook, and Serve Them, 
By Spot. (Kerby and Endean.)—This is a useful little book, intended, 
we learn from the preface, for the “ good plain cook,” who, it is hoped, 
will be educated by it into the high status of a “‘ good” cook. These 
are not the author’s words, but we take this to be about his meaning, 
expressed in the technical words which all who have the misfortune of 
having to hiro cooks will understand. Useful the book will undoubtedly 
be; the author must forgive us for hinting that it sometimes seems to 
be a trifle extravagant. Any competent person, however, will find it 
comparatively easy to retrench superfluities. 

The Child of the Desert. By Colonel the Hon.C.S. Vereker. 3 vols, 
(Chapman and Hall.)—Colonel Vereker is doubtless familiar with the 
scenes—in Algeria and the Desert—in which he places hisstory. But 
neither this familiarity, nor the novelty of thelife which he seeks to picture, 
vor the unfamiliar aspect of tle personages whom he seeks to introduce 
to us, avails to give sufficient interest to the book. The characters are 
prosy to a degree that is really intolerable; they talk so much, and so 
little like to anything that one hears from actual lips, that it is almost 
impossible to struggle through the 900 pages (more or less) in which 
their sayings and doings are recorded. It is impossible to help feeling 
a gloomy and sinister satisfaction when the third volume ends with a 
pretty general massacre of the persons from whom we have been suffer- 
ing, and we feel that these bores, at least, are extinct for ever, and will 
not again torment humanity. There is incident in the book, not ill 
conceived ; if the conversations bad been rigorously suppressed, we 
might have had a fairly readable story. Still even then the author would 
have had to amend his style, and not employ such strange language as 
he does in describing Henry Wilton, as “every inch a man, witha 
lion’s heart, and a parcbing, consuming thirst for the life-blood of 
vengeance.” 

The Survival, with an Apology for Scepticism. (Remington.)—This 
is a curious book, which we cannot pretend to estimate. The author 
tells us that he bad, as we understand, a strong spirit of what may be 
called ascetic Christianity, and then makes the extraordinary state- 
ment, “It lasted about fourteen years, and then one night erhaled 
during sleep.” This momentary “ unconversion,” if the term may be 
allowed, is an experience that, perbaps, demands examination, but we 
may be allowed to doubt whether it does not rather belong to the pro- 
vince of the physician than of the philosopher. The volume contains 
an “ introduction,” and extracts from a diary, which extends over about 
sixteen or seventeen years. We must be content to leave it with this 
notice. 

Sir Aubyx’s Household. “A Plain Unvarnished Tale.” By 
Sigma. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This is the love-story of two sisters, 
one of whom is a beauty, the other, at least by comparison, 
plain. The writer has had the courage to contravene the common 
tradition in such a case; he makes the beauty the finer and the more 
interesting character of the two. How she gives her heart away, 
and what comes of it; through what rapids and rough places the current 
of her love has to run, and how it finds itself at last in peace, is very 
attractively told in this book. The characters are natural, if not 
striking; they talk like possible creatures, they never cease to interest 
us. Tho story is, indeed, scarcely the * plain unvarnished tale ” which 
the author is pleased to call it. The lover is found to be something like 
a prince in disguise; the heroino passes through adventures which 
are doubtless possible, which may even be probable, but which are cer- 
tainly romantic, and scarcely enter into the calculable contingencies of 
life in the nineteenth century. We do not know that the book is the 
worse for the introduction of this more novel and exciting element. 

Our Lord’s Three Raisings from the Dead. By the Rev. Hugh 
Macmillan. (Maclehose, Glasgow.)—Mr. Macmillan gives in this 
volume a very full exposition of the three miracles of the raising from 
the dead of Jairus’s daughter, of the widow’s son, and of Lazarus, His 
aim in writing has been not criticism, but edification ; and that aim he 
has certainly attained, for the book is one very full of comfort, and a 
remarkable proof of the inexhaustible fullness of the Gospel histories, for 
those who are able to study them with simplicity and earnestness. To 
such a preacher every-day life is full of parables. Thus in speaking of 
sleep, Mr. Macmillan says, “ How solemn, how awful it is to give up tho 
coutrol of being, without knowing what is to become of it, to yield our- 
selves up to a power which may carry us whither we would not!” Mr. 
Macmillan’s book abounds in such suggestive passages as this. 

Julia Ingrand: a Novel. From the Spanish of Don Martin Palma. 
By J. W. Duffy, M.D. (Elliot Stock.)—We have so few translations 
from the Spanish, and we know so little of the Spanish literature of 
fiction, that it was with pleasurable anticipation we took up this book. 
The perusal of a few pages, however, made ns lay it aside with disgust. 
It is an attack, by a man who asserts himself to be a Catholic, upon the 
religion he professes, urged with the grossest violation of that decency 





introduction of a pint (and the writer thinks that a bottle between two 
is a fair allowance) of nearly freezing liquid. Perhaps a word or two 
about the “‘ wholesomes” would not have been superfluous. In a com- 
parison between dry and sweet champagne, it would have been useful 
to tell the reader that the dry is far more digestible. But these and 
such-like things, even if it is worth while to point them out, are not to be 
counted even as blemishes on a most carefully constructed and useful 


which is due to his possible readers, whatever their creed maybe. The 
translator would do well to acquire an intelligible style of writing in his 
own language, before he again undertakes to interpret another; and he 
should also use more discretion in the choice of works to be brought 
before the notice of English readers. 

Studies in the Psalms. By the Rev. A. R. Fausset. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. )— The idea of this book, it seems, was in part suggested by 
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the “Hore Paulinz.” The author traces out what he takes to be the 
gndersigned coincidences between the Davidic Psalms and the histories 
contained in the Books of Kings and Chronicles. For example, he finds 
such a coincidence between Psalm ci., 2 (“I will walk within my 
house with a perfect heart”), with 1 Samuel xviii, 14 (‘David be- 
paved himself wisely in all his ways”). Coincidences of this sort, of 
which, of course, there is a multitude, cannot, we think, avail much 
against the rationalistic criticism of the Old Testament, as the author 
seems to suppose. They are worth noting, but they are cer- 
tainly not enough to establish the historical character of all por- 
tions of the Old Testament; and this it is which modern criticism 
has assailed. Mr. Fausset’s work is no doubt well meant, and it has some 
merits, but it is very far from being critical and scholarlike. The 
fifteen psalms from Psalms cxx. to cxxxiv., termed “Songs of Degrees,’ 
wore, it is nearly certain, written after the Captivity, and the tradition 
attributing four of them to David is now generally rejected, on sufficient 
evidence, though we find that Mr. Fauseet still holds to it. Nor has he 
given us any hint, as he should have done, that the title “Songs of 
Degrees” can have any other meaning but that of pilgrim-songs, to 
be sung by the people as they went up at stated periods to keep 
the three great national festivals at Jerusalem. He is disposed to 
attach rather too much value to the titles of the Psalms, and can 
hardly have weighed the difficulties which unquestionably exist, at 
feastabout some ofthem. In the fifty-second psalm, he takes it for granted 
that the * boaster of mischief” must mean Saul, though we can hardly 
believe that David would have applied the savage invective of this 
psalm to his predecessor, of whom he says, in his pathetic lament over 
his death, that Saul and his son Jonathan had been “lovely and pleasant 
in their lives.” It is impossible to believe that so generous a man as 
David would have described the king as a malignant person, who loved 
falsehood for its own sake, and we confess we wonder much that Mr. Fausset 
should not have been struck with the incongruity of attributing such 
bitterness to David. Of some of the most moderate results of recent 
criticism he appears to have a most unreasonable horror, and he has no 
hesitation in claiming for David psalms the authorship of which is very 
questionable. He is not clear as to the use of the names “Elohim” and 
“Jehovah,” which were both familiar to the people down to the time of 
the Captivity, after which the latter became the more usual. It is 
pretty certain that the classification into Jehovistic and Elohistic psalms 
was due to some compiler, and that we are not to suppose that the 
titles were applied with anything like subtle nicety, as on p. 21 we 
find Mr. Fausset suggesting. He is, we think, a little too apt to bulld 
coincidences on a theory of his own as to the operations of divine 
Providence. 


Cruel London: a Novel. By Joseph Hatton. (Chapman and Hall.) 
—Mr. Hatton does not improve. He still mistakes vulgarity for realism, 
and coarseness for strength. Cruel London is a clever and suggestive 
title, and a subject susceptible of treatment of a powerful and pathetic 
kind. The author of this novel has, however, illustrated his title by a 
glaring daub, crowding together on his canvas a number of rogues, 
swindlers, and adventurers, male and female. The tricks of 
“promoters” and the devices of the “charity-dodgers,” the 
impudent pretences of quack-doctors, the old-fashion.d mancu- 
vres of profligates, mock-marriages, and false names,—such are 
the common-place and vulgar elements of this novel, in which not a 
single individual has a trace of good-breeding. The betrayed heroine 
isan American ingénue, of, it is to be hoped, an uncommon type, for she 
marries, at what she believes to be a registrar's office, in a town which 
she supposes to be London, a man whom she has met in a railway- 
carriage, and whom, when her father is killed by an accident to the 
train, she accompanies without hesitation to his “ estate in Western- 
shire.” This engaging young person, when she is telling her story to a 
friend, after she has undergone the persecutions of cruel London, says, 
—‘ He proposed to marry me. He had been so good to me,I could 
not find it in my heart to refuse him.” When the virtuous hero 
avenges this young lady’s wrongs by murdering Mr. Tom Sleaford, 
her seducer, after a particularly horrible and dastardly fashion, aided 
by a certain Dr. Dampez, who is a bad copy of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
Dr. Downwards, in “Armadale,” and then dies romantically of con- 
sumption, in the bosom of his family, we hardly feel that the moral 
of the story is snecessfully vindicated. The injured lady is indeed 
left in wealth and splendour, in a mansion at Lancaster Gate, and 
knows nothing of the crime by which she has been avenged; but the 
position is a false and an unpleasant one, and the entire story is un- 
wholesome. 


Margery Travers. By A. E. N. Bowicke. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—There are three women represented in this novel with a 
force and distinctness which raise it considerably above the average 
fiction of the day. Margery Travers, the daughter of a well-born, 
disreputable spendthrift, who, having been dragged through the mire of 
her father’s evil ways, accepts with gratitude the love of the first honost 
man who offers himself to her; Lottie Spluck, the great American 
heiress, with her strange mingling of shrewdness and simplicity, mean- 
ness and generosity—why are women in the present possession of wealth 
called “ heiresses”? Does it indicate the lurking masculine belief that it 
does not really belong to them, but to their husbands in the future, if not 


to their parents in the past ?—and Una Stapleton, who has lost ber heart 
in her first youth to a scoundrel, and who has never believed in anything 
since ; these three characters are quite uncommonly vivid. We are natar- 
ally not so much impressed with the male characters, who seem tous rather 
theatrical, nor is the story avery effective one. The scenes in Allan’s home, 
where Margery goes to be introduced to her fiancé’s family, are drawn out 
to what seems to us an unreasonable length ; and her theatrical triumphs 
have a somewhat shadowy and unsubstantial look. Still when one finds 
such characters as those we have spoken of, we must be content, 
the more so, when we might even add a fourth, in the beautiful peasant- 
girl, Mariuccia, On the Banks of the Delaware, by the Author of 
“The Chateau de Vésinet,” 2 vols. (Chapman and Hall), takes us toa 
very different scene, a quiet Quaker farm in Pennsylvania. Here 
dwells John Plymley, a man of knowledge and ability, but whose quiet 
temper contents itself with the small duties of country life. To him 
comes a disturbing element in the shape of Eleanor Grant, who, thrown 
from her horse and seriously injured, becomes for many weeks an 
inmate of the farm. How these two fall in love, not without some 
reluctance on either side, and how their love suffers and prospers 
alternately, is very prettily told in these pages. We have also scenes 
of French country life, but the French people are not, and indeed are 
not meant to be, as attractive as our Transatlantic cousins. The pic- 
ture of Quaker life looks as if it were drawn from reality, though we 
must take leave to doubt whether the marriage of Margaret Plymley 
with one of the “ world’s people” would have been celebrated in tho 
Friends’ Meeting House. We thought that a Friend marrying out of 
the Society would be herself expelled from it, and would certainly lose 
the privilege which Margaret seems to have enjoyed without question 
Perhaps Pennsylvanian Friends are more tolerant, or more lax. 

The Lectures of a Certain Professor. By the Rev. J. Farrell. 
(Maemillan.)—This is an agreeable little volume of essays, on a variety 
of subjects, and well deserves to be the companion of those who are 
fortunate enough to have the luxury of a few leisure hours. The 
author tells us that “if he were allowed to choose a place in the 
temple of fame, he should select the quiet and comfortable corner 
in which the Essayists congregate.” He loves the gossip of Mon- 
taigne, would like to take the arm of “ Elia,” and leave a book be- 
hind him like those charming * Essays.” In fact, he does not aspire 
to write for busy people, but would rather wait for the well- 
earned holiday, and then ask his reader to come out, as it were, 
fora walk. We can assure such a reader that he will find his walk a 
very bright and pleasant one, in such companionship. We can promise 
him that he will not feel himself fatigued, but that, on the contrary, 
he will be considerably lightened and refreshed. “The Professor's 
lectures ” touch on those old, familiar topics, such as books, happiness, 
sympathy, success, character, about which a really thoughtful and 
observant man has always something new and interesting to say. As 
persons grow old, books of this kind become more and more welcome 
companions. One can enjoy them without the mental effort which a 
good deal of the best and highest literature demands from us, and at 
the same time have the satisfaction of feeling that one’s time has been 
by no means wasted. The Professor, we sincerely hope, will have a 
good audience ; he certainly deserves it. 

A Search for a Fortune; the Autobiography of a Younger Son. By 
Hamilton Lindsay Bucknall. (Daldy and Isbister.)—It does not appear 
that the author of this entertaining volume has yet actually found that 
for which he has been searching, though he thinks it to be within his 
reach. We may suppose indeed that one of the objects with which this 
book has been written is to invite the public to assist him in obtaining 
it, not of course without much benefit to themselves. Nor have we any 
objection to helping him, so far as to say that his scheme is the con- 
struction of a submarine tunnel across the bay of Rio de Janeiro. Nor 
can we be wrong in saying that we wish it all the success that it 
deserves. But Mr. Bucknall “saw the cities and learnt the thoughts” 
of many men, before he found his way to Rio. He went first to New 
Zealand, where he served in the colonial force which had been raised 
in the native war. This service, however, was not likely to bring 
a fortune, though, indeed, it had nearly been the means of put- 
ting him out of all want of one. From New Zealand he went to 
Australia, and tried his hand first at being a barman, at £2 a week 
Then he took to chopping wood, and then to the business of “ driving ’. 
a stationary engine. He seems to have had other occupations, but is 
slightly vague about them. In fact, the one thing that comes out with 
the greatest clearness is the great energy and success with which he 
contrived to amuse himself. In fact, though we can honestly recom- 
mend the book to our readors, we should not select is as a practical 
guide to the intending emigrant. Mr. Bucknall never “ burnt bis 
ships.” He had always a home to go to, and family resources, as a sort 
of pecuniary Providence, to keep him from any unpleasant results. In 
the matter of fortune-seeking, Australasia was a failure. The second 
half of the volume is occupied with experiences in Brazil, lively and 
amusing sketches, with a due admixture of the serious, as for instance, 
when he describes the Henley Colony. 


Isis Unveiled. By H. P. Blavatsky. Vols. I. and Il. (Bontor, 
New York ; Quaritch, London.)—Under this symbolic name, singularly 








appropriate to an author who is a corresponding secretary of the 
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Theosophical Society, which, it seems, has been recently founded in 
New York, is denoted a work the object of which is that its readers, who 
will, we hope, be both numerous and earnest, may “look with un- 
dazzled gaze on the unveiled truth.” As it consists of two very pon- 
derous octavo volumes, it would have been considerate in the author 
to have given us a summary of their contents, as well as the index, 
which is certainly a copious one. One volume is styled “ science,” 
the other “ theology,” but as far as we can see, the distinction betweon 
the two is not very clearly marked. The author wants to set us all 
right, and this book is described as ‘‘a master-key to the mysteries of 
ancient and modern science and theology.” In a fashion, the descrip- 
tion is justified; at any rate, a huge mass of material is made the sub- 
ject of speculations which, for the most part, are not new to us. 
It would seem that we are rather in a bad way. Modern science is 
like “ the Hindu vampire of popular fancy, which lives on dead bodies, 
and the theology of Christendom is found to be subversive rather than 
promotivo of spirituality and good morals.” Our author appears to have 
quite a fanatical hatred of Christianity, which is pronounced to have 
been responsible for the worst cruelties that have ever been committed. 
Its doctrines have been simply plagiarised from Paganism. One would 
have naturally inferred that Paganism must have been intolerably bad, 
as well as Christianity; but according to our author, “it was ancient 
wisdom, replete with Deity.” On the whole, what is to be done, and 
where is truth to be fonnd, and when shall we be able to look on it 
“ with undazzled gaze?” It seems that Spiritualism may do a good 
deal for us, though “ in our sober and positive century it has met with 
We really thonght that both in America and 
indeed, it has been 
But in our author’s 


but a poor welcome.” 
England it had had a host of earnest disciples; 
hinted that it has turned a good many heads. 
opinion, it has not yet been well and effectively presented to the world. 

Influence of Climate on Pulmonary Consumption. By C. T. Williams, 
M.D. (Smith and Elder.)—This volume contains the “ Lettsomian ” 
Lectures for 1876, and constitutes a valuable contribution to medical 
It is founded on carefully examined statistics, the only sure 

basis of argument on such a subject. Books are from time to time 
written by medical practitioners, residing at one or other of the great 
health-resorts, Theso writers, with the best intentions in the world, can 
hardly be impartial. Dr. Williams has no interest in one of the sani- 
taria over another. It is his business, as a London physician, to send his 
patients to the most likely spot for recovery. Of course, his conclusions 
are modified by circumstances. All cases of consumption are not alike, 
and the varieties of individual constitution are infinite. Still, Dr. 
Williams is strongly of opinion that some places are much to be pre- 
ferred to others. Of the better known health-resorts in England, he 
puts Hastings, with St. Leonard’s, first, Bournemouth second, and 
Torquay last. Of the foreign places, Pau seems without doubt to be 
the worst, excepting, perhaps, Madeira, which is now, indeed, generally 
abandoned by the profession. The climate of the Riviera is much more 
favourable, Men who groan over the mistral will ba consoled to hear that, 
in Dr. Williams’s opinion, it is “as necessary to the maintenance of the 
appetite, as the warm air is beneficial to the cough and other local symp- 
toms.” Malaga, as far as can be judged froma small number of patients, 
is very salutary. Egypt stands at the head of all. “Of twenty patients 
who passed in Egypt twenty-six winters, sixty-five per cent. improved, 
twenty-five per cent. remained stationary, and ten per cent. became 
worse, This is by far the finest land result that we have to offer.” 
But the “sea results” are better than the land results ; ‘‘89 per cent. 
of the patients improved, five-and-a-half per cent. remained stationary, 
and five-and-a-half per cent. became worse.” The best sea-voyage is to 
Australia and New Zealand. Every one who has any immediate or 
secondary interest in this subject should consult this volume. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Henry Christopherson, Assistant-Minister 
at Trinity Church, Brighton, Second Series. (Henry S. King and 
Co.)—These sermons are distinguished by a tone of earnest, practical 
piety, as well as by occasional eloquence. Their chief theme is the 
meaning and use of chastenings,—a subject on which Christian con- 
viction, when, as in this case, it is genuine, never fails to be impressive. 

Prayers. With a Discourse on Prayer. By George Dawson, M.A. 
Edited by his Wife. (Henry S. King and Co.)—These prayers, pre- 
pared, as it seems, for public worship, are beautiful, both in language 
and sentiment, but they have the fault of appearing too often to be 
addressed to the worshippers, rather than to Him who is worshipped. 

Messiah’s Kingdom. By the Rev. B. Martin, M.A. (Oliphant and 
Co.)—This volume is an answer in the negative to the question,—Is 
State-Churchism Scriptural ? Most readers will not find in the book 
much that is novel relating to this question, and on the whole, it is 
rather tedious, 

The Englishman's Illustrated Guide to the United States and Canada. 
(Longmans.)—The author of this guide-book has himself travelled over 
all the routes described, and has given within the limits of a portable 
volume all the information necessary to enable the tourist to find his 
way without difficulty from place to place, and to see the objects and 
places best worth seeing in the United States and Canada. 

Handbook for Travellers in Northamptonshire and Rutland. (John 
Morray.)—This volume is an addition to the already numerous and 


science. 


$$ 
miapuath is the same as that followed in athe volumes of the English 
series, and it contains a copious index and a good map, 

We have received the Westminster Review, the Popular Science 
Review, the Psychological Review, the Canadian Monthly, and the 
Christian Apologist. 
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Drawing—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in Univ. Coll. School. 

Writieg—v, F. King, B.A. Lond., Writing Master 
ip Univ. Coll. School. 

Music—Miss Christina Squire, R.A.M. 

Gymnastics and Fencing—Mr,. Winterbottom. 

Dancing—Miss Mary Birch. 

Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the 
Misses Case. A Master is in superintenuence through 
the day. 

There is a Junior Class for Children under ten 
years of age. 

The arrangements of the School permit of some 
girls being received with their brothers. 

_Prospecius on application to Mrs. CASE. 


HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 
35 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 

Sir RUTHERFURD ALCOCK, K.U.B., Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Amount of CONTRIBUTIONS already received, 
£25,493 98 9d. 

‘Tbousands of families are being relieved by this Fund 
& Centres widely 1emoved from une avotver. But the 
distress must continue to increase until October, and 
40 immediate Supply of FUN Ds is urgently NEEVEv, 
iD order to carry on the work of distributing fuod that 
bas already been begun. Avy donatiou, however 
Small, will be thankfully rece.ved. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1878. 
—FIRST and THIRD CLASS TOURIST 
TICKETS, Available for two Months, will be issued 
from MAY Ist to the 3ist OCTOBER. 1878. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JAMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, April, 1878. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, 

HE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL 

EXHIBITION of the INSTITUTE of PAINTERS 

in WATER COLOURS. Open from nine till dusk. 

Admission, Is; catalogue, 64.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


NROSVENOR GALLERY.— 

J SUMMER EXHIBITION, OPEN DAILY, 
from 9 a.m. until 6 p.m. Admission, !s. On Saturday, 
July 20, 27,and Avgust 3, free by Ticket after 3 p.m. 
No Admission by Payment after that hour. 


ares &* POLYTECHNIC.— 
\& The PARIS EXHIBITION, illustrated by Dis- 
solving Views, the Information and Photographs 
supplied by the French and British Commissions, by 
Mr. J. L. King,—The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W.R. 
May. — MODERN GUNS and PROJECTILES, the 
MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, &c., by Mr. J. L. 
King.—CLAY and the POTTER, by Professor Gard- 
ner.—Concluding daily at 4 and 9 with The SIEGE of 
TROY, with Grand Optical, Spectacular, and Pyro- 
technic Effects, by Mr. Lin Rayne.—Admission to the 
whole, 1s; Schools and Children under ten, 6d. Open 
at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 











LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 
OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, EC., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,0°0,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on self supporting principles. Registered March 14, 


1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, 1» eee 100,000 
Srd_ , £23 4.000 ,, a 100,000 
“a . SS 4,000 cS 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 ,, Total ...... £400,000 


The Fifth Issue of 4000 Shares, which will com- 
plete Half a Million (half the Capital of the Company), 
is in course of allotment, at £4 per share premium. 
Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
increased by several thousand pounds). 
Estates Purchased 113, for €483,202 10s. 
Shareholders, upwards of 1,533. 
Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 
For Report and Balauce-Sheet, Bhare-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled “A Chat with the 
Secretary of the House Property Company (Limited),” 
gratis and post free, to bs had on application to 

W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 92 Cannon Street, Ciry, £.U. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
{[SSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit at ugreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 








| ne FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 

Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 

The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 

The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 

the Policy-holders. 

Applications for Agencies are invited from persons 

of influence. 


VAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. 
For Lives ONLY ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Luterest £396,818 
Accumulated Funds oe £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Furms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 








free 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
REDUCED RATES on NON-PARTICIPATING 
PULICIES. 
[ NIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mail, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested .... oo 





Policies in Force, with Ac 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured bave for 
the Inst Fifty years beep at the average rate of £4 per 
annum. 

For Forms of Proposal and Information, app ly to 
the Secretary. 


ee EXHIBITION. 

Special arrangements for Visitors to the 

Exhibition have been made by the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU KANCEUOMPANY, 
For provising against 

ACCIDENT BY RALL WAY UR STEAMBOAT 








Contributious may be paid to Messrs. COUTTS and 
CO.,59 Strand, W.C.; or to the Rev. ARNOLD FU51'ER, 
B.a., Hon. Secretary, at the Agra Bank 30 Nichulae 

ne, b.U, 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 

by Rail, steamer, or Coach. Grand Diving 

Saoun; Ladies’ Drawing Koum; Reading, Bi vara, 

Sud Smoking Rooms; and 20u comfourtavie Bedroums, 

kxcelleut Cuisine, Chuice Wines, aud muderate 
Charges, lariff of Tf. W. HUSSEY, Mauager. 

diracumbe, North Devon. 


Durivg t e Jourvey to PARIS and back. 

A Premium of ONE SHILLING Insures £1,000 if 
Killed, or £6 per week if laid up by injury during 
the | ouble Journey. 

POLICIES AGALNST AVUIVENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for One, Three. or Twelve 
Mouths, on moJjerate terms. 

Apply at the buvkiug-Oftices of the Southern 
taliWays, vr at tae 
Head Office: #4 «UKNHILL, LONDON. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 

Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

_____ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 

AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Fleet Street, London. 

Invested Assets on Dece nber 31, 1877... £5,476,045 
Income for the year 1877 ..........ccccece ° 484,597 
Amount paid on death to December last 11,538,820 
Aggregate reversionary bonuses hither- 

to allot ecereesecceces euesceeee: wrecevecoecs - 5,523,138 

The expenses of management (including commis- 
mission) are only about 4} per cent. on the annual 
income. 

ATTENTION is especially directed to the revised Pro- 
spectus of the Society; to the new rates of Premium 
adopted, which are materially lower for young lives 
than heretofore; to the new conditionsas to extended 
limits of free travel and residence ; and to the reduced 
rates of extra premium. 

Prospectus and form of Proposal will be sent on 
application. 

HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITI(ES. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Total Invested Funds .,.....sessceeee £5,814,367 
Fire Premiums, 1877........00+-ee00e8 £1,052.465 
Life do. do. .... ° 235.340 
Interest on Investments .....s...0008 249,906 








Total Annual Income ............ £1,537,711 

Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- 
cipating Class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms, 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Vom- 
pany. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 








Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain dgures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families, 
JAY’ 


AY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, Ww. 7 


IA7ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 


The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovra. 
Hnest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 

8. 8. a s. d. 

34-in.ivory handles, per doz, 14 0... 11 0... 6 0 
3g do. do 18 0..14 0... 6 9 
34 do. tobalance do. 20 0..15 0.1. 6 9 
3g do. do. do. 26 0,20 0... 7 6 
4 do. do. &. 826.8 Ow F 6 
4 do. fine do. do. 33 0..24 0... 9 6 
4 do. extra large do. 36 0... 28 0... 10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0.,,,35 0,.,.13 6 
4 do. silver ferrulesdo. 42 0...35 0..1 0 
4 do. silver'd bladesdo. 48 0... 38 0... > ¢ 


Do. electro-sil.bandies do. 23 0... 19 O wu. 
\ ILLIAM 8S BURTON, 
General Furnishing [ronmonger by Appoint- 
ment to H.R H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Uata- 
logue gratis and post paid. It contains upwards of 
850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with List 
of Prices and Plans of the Thirty large Show Rooms, 
at 39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, ta, 2, 3,and4 Newmin 
Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's Piaco; and | Newman 
Yard. Manufactories, 8 Newman Street, and 
Newman Mews, Loudon, W. 
7 LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUVES, and ON DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
aud SON, Sole Proprietors uf tue celebrated Receip' 
and Manufacturers of the PLIOKLE3, SAUCES, an 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirel 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavem 
Square (lute 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); aud 
18 Trinity Street, Loudon, 3.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticuiarly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by KE. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label uw 
80 many yeurs, signed, * Elizabeth Lazenby. 
AMERICAN UOENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEVAL. 
WRY'S CAKACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. rae’ 
“ Tne Caracas Uocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air,edited vy Ur. Hassall. Yh 
ARY’S EXTRACEL of COCOA, 
Of great value to iuvalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of «liet : 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superiiuous vil.”"—fved, Water, and Air, © lited by 
Dr. Hassall 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded w J. 3. FRY and SONS. 








REMABKABLE, VERY REMA RKABLE 
INVEE, are the &FREC rs of nie 
AMPLUOUGH'S PYRELIC SALINE, 
in Preveuting aod Curiag Small-pox, Fevers, 
@eu Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing,aad in- 





WLLLIAM J, VLAN, Seoretary. 


Vigorauug to the cvustivution. Sold by Chemists. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 
Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 


STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow ; and the other leading 


Members of the Profession. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


THE NE W TONIC. 


R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, 








without ACID. 


F ECE 
"Weakness and Debilty. B R A V A I S 
Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 
Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. 
See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. 
BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. 





Pamphlets, with full Particulars, aud Prices, post free on application to 


BRAVAIS and CO.’S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 








FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. 

They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 
Oash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 'HEAL AND SON’S 














STEEL PENS, GOMMIER 
Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. ees 
| p= ATIF 
JOHN GOSNELL & COw’S IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRESS YET 
INVENTED. 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, — yar, AND SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bed-room 
FOR THE Furniture Manufacturers, 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 195, 196 197, a ge COURT ROAD, 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite | 
Fragrance. | 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Catalogue post free. 
ILLS’ BEST BIRD'S-EY EK. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 20z. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade-Mark of 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 








CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY, 
From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will | 
be forwarded on application to 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, and in future will be issued witn every | 


SUMMER DELICACY, 


BROWN AND POLSON'’s 
CORN FLOUR, 


AS BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &¢. 
* 
WITH 


STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND, 


as 
INAHAN’S W 3 
K LL, ver 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIEgs, 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious. and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 

____ 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 

BP the $$ ee ee 
|” penne DUNVILLE and CO. arethg 
I largest holders of Whisky in the World. T 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. Ie ig 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor. 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distillerieg 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build. 
ings, Strand, W.O. 








In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Orossg 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
ally. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 
| oe TRANSPARENT SOAP.— 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. Established 
80 years. The Journal of Cutaneous Me 
edited by Mr. Erasmus Wilson, says:< 
“ Pears is a name engraven on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’ Trans- 
parent Soap isan article of the nicest and 
most careful manufacture, and the most 
agreeable and refreshing balm to the 
skin.” Sold by all Chemists, and by 
PEARS, 91 Great Russell Street, London. 


PEARS’ TRAN: 





TRANSPARENT SUOAP.— 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for 
Shaving. Refined, free from excess of 
alkali and from artificial colouring, deli- 
cately and wholesomely perfumed, it is 
Soap in its purest form, and hence the 
most heulthful in use; its great durability 
makes it also the most economical. For 
ladies, children, or any one with delicate 
and sensitive skin, itis invaluable, as it may 
be safely used where no other Soap is 
admirsible. It has stood the test of eighty 
years’ trial, received six prize medals, and 
the valued recommendations of many 
eminent medical practitioners. Svuld by all 
Chemists, and by PEARS, 91 Great Russell 
Street, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

V HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentiemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtfal in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MUC-MAIN PAD and PATEN Cf LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the [russ (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE. 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Doubie ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical] ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable toJoha White, 
Post-office, Piecadil:y. 
NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS. &. They are porous, light in texture, aud 
iaexpensive,and are drawa on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 

OLLOWAY’s PILLS.—This cooling 
medicine has the happiest effect, when the 
blood is overhexted and a tendency to inflammatory 
action is set up in the system; oue Pill taken 6b wrtly 
before dinner does away with the indigestivn, fullness, 
and flatulency—iudications of a weak stuma h oF 
disordered liver. A few Pills taken at bed-time act a8 
alterutives aod apericais; they not only relieve the 
bowels, but regulate every organ connected with them, 
overcome al! acrid bumours, and eucourage & free 
supply of all the vecreuous essential to our well-being. 
Hoiloway’s Pills thorvaguly cleanse aad perfectly 
regulate the circula‘ion, aad beget a feeling of comfort 
in hot climates and high temperatures wuich is most 
desirable for the preservation of healih. 











packet sold by us. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ALPOLF, EARL of CHATHAM, GEORGE GRENVILLE, LORD NORTH, 
¥ EDMUND BURKE, WILLIAM PITT, PEEL, CANNING, &c. 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENGLISH 


PARTIES; including a Review of the Political History of the last One 
Hundred and Fifty Years. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, Author of “* Women of 
Fashion, and Representative Women in Letters and Society,” &c, 2 vols., 30s. 
LOVE'S IMPENITENCE—An UNREQUITED I.OVE—The LOVE that LIVETH 
LOVED BENEATH HIM—The MEDAL REVERSED—COMEDY LOVE—A 
BACHELOR from CONVICTION—PLATO or PRIAPUS?—A MODERN 


THESEUS, &c. 
AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By Atserr D. 


Vanna, Author of “ An Every-Day Heroine,” &c. 2 vols., large post 8vo, 24s. 


QHOSTS of the LON DON MIDNIGHT—SATURDAY NIGHT at the “ CAT "—The 
LONDON ROUGH—A SHADY INDUSTRY—The VAMPIRE BRIDE—GAOL- 
BIRDS at LARGE—A NIGHT with THIEVES, &c. 


WONDERFUL LONDON; its Lights and 


Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 12s. 


ADAY with the BARON—The FOUR-IN-HAND CLUB—A YEAR'S COACHINGS 
—A FOREST RUN with * The QUEEN'S "—H ONTING the WILD RED DEER 
-The ROYAL BUCKHOUNDS—A PINK WEDDING—MELTON, its MAN- 
NERS and CUSTOMS, &o. 


TALLY HO. Sketches of Hunting, Coaching, 


&. By Faep. FirLD Waitenurst (a Veteran). 1 vol. crown 8vo, 9s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Price One Shilling. 


Entirely devoted to Light and Entertaining Literature, 
eminently suited for Family Reading. 

The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up 7insieys’ and 

find genuine recreation. 





The NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byron, the 


Author of “ Our Boys,” “ Married in Haste,” ‘* Cyril's Success,” ‘*A Fool and 
his Money,” &c. 

Varied and amusing Original Contributions, in verse and prose, by the most 
popular Light Writers of the day. 

Nos. I.. IL, IIL, IV., V., VL, VIL, VIIL., and IX. are now ready, and can be 
ordered through any Bookseller or Railway Stall in the United Kingdom. 
The World says:—" We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, Mirth, 

eonducted by so genuine a bumourist as Mr. H. J. Byron.” 
The Daily Telegraph says:—* Fun, hearty and spontaneous, rattles over every 
page.” 


EACH NUMBER COMPLETE in ITSELF. 











NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


New Novels by Well-known Authors (continued). 
A YOUNG FLOWER’S HEART: a Sketch 


from Memory. By THORNBOROUGH BELL. 3 vols. 


MY POLISHED CORNER. 


SNOWDON Emmett. In 3 vols. 


INGERSTEIN HALL and CHADWICK RISE: 


a Story of the Thirty Years’ War. By James ROUTLEDGE. 3 vols, 


“Athrilling romance of the Thirty Years’ War......Ao dingly r ti 
story, and we doubt not that it will be received with favour."—Court Journal, 


CORRAFIN. By the Author of “ Marley 


Castle,” &c. 2 vols. 

“Both the humour and the pathos of ‘Corrafin’ are genuine. The writer 
undoubtedly has the peculiarly Irish faculty of making the weeper laugh and the 
laugher weep...... Interesting from the first page to the last.”"—vaminer. 


A FALLEN ANGEL: a New Novel. 3 vols. 


“The subject of this novel, as the title clearly enough indicates, is a painfal one, 
and might bave been made thoroughly disagreeable bad not its scenes been 
handled with consummate skill and great delicacy. Many of the incidents, and 
the truthfulness with which they are placed before the reader, tell but too plainly 
and positively how much more sinned against than sinning are those unhappy 
ones who loved not wisely but too well."—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 





By AL¥RED 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 











Fifth Thousand, Revised and Eularged, price 1s. 


THOUGHTS ON THEISM; 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS 
A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVICE 
IN HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


“An exceedingly interesting pamphlet has recently been published....is well 
worthy of perusal, as it deals in a broad and healihy spirit with the most import- 
ant questions that can occupy the mind of man in any age, and particularly ig 
such a transitional age as the present."— Echo, 

“ The ‘ Suggestions ' appropriately conclude with several pages of extracts from 
the leading thinkers and philosophical writers of modern times. Those given are 
well selected, and highly suggestive of ennobling and inspiring thought." 


Inquirer. ; 
London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 





Demy 8vo, price 15s. 


MEMOIR OF ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 
By His DAUGHTER. 
With a Selection from bis Miscellaneous Writings and a Portrait. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, 











SECOND EDITION NOW READY of the Earl of DESART'S 
LAST NEW NOVEL. 


CHILDREN of NATURE: a Story of Modern 


London. By the Earl of Desart, Author of “Only a Woman's Love,” &. 


2 vols. 
“A novel which, having once read, one would be delighted to read over again at 
an early opportunity."— Morning Post. 
“Cleverly conceived.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“One of the most striking novels of the season."—Morning Advertiser. 
“Interests one in spite of oneself."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By Wut41am 


Haxkrison ArnswortH, Author of “‘The Tower of London,” “ Old St. Paul's,” 
“Rookwood,” &c. 3 vols. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By Fiorence Marryat, 


Author of * Fighting the Air,” “ A Harvest of Wild Oats,” &c. 3 vols. 


PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


GrorGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ That Little Frenchman,” “ Ship Ahoy,” 
3 vols. 


DANGERFIELD. By H. Bapen Prircnarp, 


— of “Beauty Spots on the Continent,” “‘ Tramps in the Tyrol,” &c. 
vols. 


The SIEGE of CONSTANTINOPLE, 1453: 


an Historical Romance. By C. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FURTHER REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S ANNUAL CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 


New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES, 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.O. 








QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. On Wednesday next 
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291, is published this day. 

CONTENTS. 
1. Dr. ROUTH, PRESTDENT OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 
2. THE ENGLISHWOMAN AT SCHOOL. 
3. Toe Duke OF WELLINGTON AND THE ARISTOCRACY. | 
4 Lawpets PaLace. | 
5. Mapame DU DEFFAND. 
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7. CATHERINE OF RUSSIA. 
8. THE CROWN AND THE ARMY. 
9. Tag PEOPLE OF TURKEY. 

JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


No. 61. 


A Bisnop’s LIBERTY OF 


GERMAN EMPIRE. 


CANOSA. 
Dr. BATEMAN ON DARWI 


SORBNAAr weer 





“MOHE EXPOSITOR is a publication of | 10. Tue Conriicr Between 
sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- | 11. NOTE TO ARTICLES ON F 

Gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. | 12. NOTICES OF Books. 
Continues its very useful function of presenting 
pepers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 


| _— DUBLIN REVIEW, New Series, 
} Price 68. 
CONTENTS. 
| 1. THE CENTENARY OF VOLTAIRE. 
. CHRISTIAN CHARITY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
A LEGEND OF PROVENCE. 


CATHOLIC COLLEGE DISCIPLINE. 
ON LARGE OR SMALL SCHOOLS. 


THE ASSBNT DUB TO CERTAIN PAPAL UTTERANCES. 


London: BURNS, OATES, and Co., 17 Portman Street, 
W., and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


will be published. HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 303, for JULY, was published on Wed- 
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} CONTENTS. 
MARQUESS WELLESLEY 'S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
Tue Remains OF EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 
LeckyY’s ENGLAND IN THS EIGHTESNTH CENTURY. 
ORIGIN AND WANDERINGS OF THE GIPSIES. 
. PRIMITIVE PROPERTY AND MODERN SOCIALISM. 
M. Doupan’'s L&TTsrRs. 
Russia AND ROUMANIA. 
THe GOLD MIN&S OF MIDIAN. 
FINLaY's HISTORY OF THE SERVITUDE OF GREECE. 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THK CROWN. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 


porkey and INDIAN CARPETS, 
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SOLIS Ome 


CHURCH AND STaTs, 
CURCL 
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IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 





» complexity, or special interest."—Guardian. 
Monthly, ls, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
» price 7s 6d each. There volumes constitute a 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by | 








TREATISE 


By Hu@u CAMPBBLL, M.D., 


the most eminent Biblical scholars. College of Physicians 
} cians. 


plondon: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 








Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown &vo. 


London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


| CARPET etnies to TO THE ROYAL 
- — AMILY, 
on NERVOUS 5 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. | EXHIBITION MavaLs, 1851, 1862, and DuBLin, 1868. 
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BEULL’S SELBORN E. 


Recently published, 2 vols. 8vo, with Steel Plate and other Illustrations, £1 Lls 6d. 
WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF SELBORNE. 
A NEW EDITION. 
Edited by THOMAS BELL, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., &., Prof. of Zoology in King’s Coll., London. 
A few Copies have been printed on larger paper, royal 8vo, with the Plates on India paper, £3 3s. 


‘‘ The most important and complete illustration of Gilbert White's times which has hitherto been offered 
to the public...... It may be confidently expected that this will preclude all demands for auy future etttion, ot at 
least during the present century, which has already witnessed the publication of upwards of thirty.” 
Athenexum, February 16th, 1878. 

“By far the most worthy and most exhaustive monument to the genius of Gilbert White hitherto 
publiehed.”—Zzaminer, February 2nd, 1878. 

Reviewed also in the Spectator, July 13th, 1878. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
With 32 Illustrations by W. MULREADY, B.A., engraved by JOHN THOMPSON. 
SECOND EDITION, square 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


“ And there are some designs in the volume in which art may justly boast of having added something to 
even the exquisite fancy of Goldsmith."—Zzaminer. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





TREATY OF BERLIN MAP. 





Now ready, price 1s; mounted in case, 3s, 


STANFORD’S MAP of SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE. 
To ILLUSTRATE the TREATY of BERLIN: showing the Boundaries of the 
New Bulgaria and Province of Eastern Roumelia, the Accessions to Austria, Russia, 
Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania, and the Territory taken from Turkey by the San 
Stefano Treaty and restored to her by the Berlin Congress; together with the Boundary 
recommended for Greece. With one inset Map, showing the New Boundary of Russia in 
Asia and the new Free Port of Batoum; and another, showing relative position of Cyprus. 
Scale, 50 miles to Linch. Size, 17} inches by 224. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 mains Cross, S.W. 


———__ 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, bound. 


Conversations with M. Thie 
M. GUIZOT, and other peotesaa 
PERSONS, during the SECOND EMPIRE. By 
the late Nassau W. SENIOR. Edited by hig. 
Daughter, M. O. M. Stimpson. 


“ This book is one of permanent historical interest; 
It contains the opinions of eminent men, given in 
freedom of conversation, and afterwards carefully re. 
vised. Of their value there cannot be a question, 
There is scarcely a page without some mem 
statement by some memorable man. Politics, 
and literature are all discussed in turn, and there 
is no discussion which is unproductive of weighty 
thought or striking fact.” —Athenwum. 


lh 


BUast and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough St, 
scneaoestscseniemsdiidsaciea one 


THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The Primrose Path. By Mrs 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of iam ” 


Wood Anemone. By Mrs. Ran- 


DOLPH, Author of ** Gentianelia,” &c. 3 vols, 


Caleb Booth’s Clerk. By Mrs 


G. LINN2ZUS BANKS 3 vols. 
“The author tells her tale with great skill. There 
is not @ dull page in the book.’'—Scotsman, 


Brother Gabriel. By M. Betham.- 


Epwarbs, Author of * Kitty,” “ Bridget,” &. 3 yolg, 


“This book may be read with pleasure. It is care. 
fully written, and contains very pleasant sketches of 


character.’'—Academy. 
Margery Travers. By Miss 
“ An excellent novel.”"—Sunday Times. 


BEWICKE. 3 vols. 
His Last Stake. By Shirley 
SMITH, Author of “ All for Herself,” &c. 3 vols, 
[Next week, 
HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlhorough 8. St. 
“4 LETTER to the E NG LISH PEOPLE 
concerning a GREAT EVIL. 
Price Sixpence. 

“ The influence of party is very fatal both to men's 
morals and their understandings; it sinks the virtue 
of a nation, and not only so, but destroys even 
r -sense.”—ADDISON. 











FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST ARTICLES 
D E A 'N BE’ S A.D. 1700. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST FREE, 
TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per doz, from 19s to 55s. PAPIER-MAcHé TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 56s, 95s. 
ExLrctTro ForKs—tTable, 24s to 64s; Spoons, 24s to 6€s. | ELectRO T&A AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 
E.eEcTroO CRUBTS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS 

Disu Covers—Tin, 22s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. | ELectTro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s. 


ESTABLISHED 





LAMPs— Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &c. 
CLocKks—English, French, and American. 

CHINA AND GLASs—Dinner, Tea, and Dessert Services, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS—Copper, Tin, and Iron. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15: Bronze, 3s to £6. 
COAL-SCUTTLES 4%) VASES, BOXES &c. 
BeosTBaADsS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 








CorNIcEs—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. TooLs—Gentiemen’'s Chests, Household, Youths’, &c. 
GASELIERS—2-light, 178; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 68. GARDEN TOOLS—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
Gas COOKING STOVES, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. | Hot-waTeR FITTINGS for Greenhouses, Halls, &. 


DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LusTRes FOR GaS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 


KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache, For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 


“Ap r Delics MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 28 6d each. 


KITCHENERS, from 3ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 











CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 





Street, Strand, 





C. KEGAN PAUL and Co., 1 Paternoster Square, 
London. 





This day, price ld. 
SSOCIATION amongst the WORK. 
ING CLASSES, by THOM AS HUGHES, Esq. 
See SOCIAL NOTES. Edited by S.C. Hatt, F.S.A. 
May be had of all Bookse llers, Newsagents, and 
Railway Bookstalls in Town and Country.—Office: 
16 Southampton Street, Strand. 


$ y AS ADAM the FIRST MAN 
CREATED?” By ArGus. Limp cloth, 2864. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and 
Booksellers. 
Just published, pr ice Is; by me ‘post, ‘1s1 1d. 
A PLEA for IRISH CATHOLIC BOYS; 
being a Speech delivered at the recent Debate 
on Irish University Education. By JOHN Gores 
MacOartay, M.P. 
Dublin: Hopes, Foster, and Fia@ets, 104 Grafton 
Street. 








Now ready, post free, 1s. 
Convers PIONS on the VATICAN 
SOUNCIL. By WILLIs NEVINS. 

Civil Service Publishing Company, 8 Salisbury 
Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Price Sixpence. 
GRAMMAR of SOCIALISM. 
“ Sirs, Ye are Brethren; Why Do Ye Wrong 
Une to Another.” 
JoHN Hopess, 24 King William Street, Charing 
Cross, W.C. ies 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
PRACTICAL HANDBOOK to the 
PRINCIPAL PROFESSIONS, Compiled from 
Authentic Sources, and Based on the most Recent 
Regulations concerning Admission to the Navy, Army, 
Civil Services (Home and Ludiin). Legs! and Medical 
Professions, Professions of Civil Eagineer, Architect 
and Artist, and Mercantile M arine. By CHARLES 
Eyre Pascos. 
London: HARDWICKE and Bogus, 192 Piccadilly, W. 
Sixth Edition, post free, One Shilling. a 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 
on the only Successful Method of Curing this 
Disease. By Roseat G. Warts, MD, M.R.O.S4 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Buistrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, w. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


= ——— 
UILDINGS at PARIS EXHIBI- 
TION.—See the BU tL DER of THIS WEEK 


(4, or by post 444), for Vi of the Belgitn Fagade; 
also View of Industrial yn t Mu-eum. Berlin, and 
New Buildings in Oxford Street; the Heilth of East 
London; Geometry of Aucient Architecture; the 
Microphone; Dome of tbe Rock; Islsad of Uyprus; 


the Empr-ss Bridge. India; Harrogate, &c.—No, 46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen 
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IMPORTANT PICTORIAL WORK UPON the 
ARCTIC EXPEDITION of 1875-6. 


The SHORES of the POLAR SEA. A 
Narrative of the Arctic Expedition of 1875-6. By 

Dr. Epwarp L. Moss, H.M.S. ‘Alert.’ With 16 
large Chromolithographs, and numerous En- 
avings from Drawings made on the spot by the 
Author. Imperial foliv, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price Five Guineas. 
“Surpasses any otber record of the voyage to which 

it relates...... Most admirably written...... the chromo- 
phs are admirable specimens...... the drawings are 

gs conscientiously truthful as pencil and paint-box 
could make them.”—Athenwum. 
“His sketches, which have now been admirably 
chromolithographed, are not only faithful, but very 
successful efforts to represent the face of Nature in 
the far North.” —Academy. 
«Of two new books called into being by the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-6, the palm for excellence, as well 
as splendour, must unhesitatingly be awarded to this 
noble volume......For the drawing-room, ‘Shores of 
the Polar Sea * has scarcely a competitor in the entire 
mass of Arctic literature.” —Graphic. 


The BLUE-BELL SERIES of NEW 

NOVELS. Illustrated. Issued Monthly. Perma- 
nent price, 2s each, complete. Undertaken in 
opposition to the “ Library “ system of half-guinea 
volumes. The Tales will be selected for their 
healthy character and good tone. 


The following volumes are now ready :— 
BLUE-BELL. By M. Bramston. 
Illustrations by Marcus Stone, A.R.A. 


SUMMER SNOW. By Saran Tytier. With 
Dlustrations by Frank Dadd. 


A LITTLE WESTERN FLOWER. By M. 
C. HELMORE. With illustrations by Percy Mac- 
quoid. 


With 


BROWNIE. 
trated by E. Blair Leighton. 
on August Ist. 


By C. W. Barpsiey.  Iilus- 
Will be ready 


Ready, July 22nd, 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s. 


AMONG the FLOWERS, and other 


Poems. By F. W. BOURDILLON. 


MARCUS WARD and CO., 
London, Belfast, and Philadelphia. 


MESSRS, SEELEY & 00.8 LIST. 
MODERN FRENCHMEN: Five 


Biographies. By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “* Round my House,” &c. 

I, Vietor Jacquemont. | Ill. Francois Rade. 

IL Henry Perreyve. IV. Jean Jacques Ampére. 
V. Henry Regnault. 
In post 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

“Mr. Hamerton can write. Hecantellastory. He 
can give life to the picture of character which he sets 
himself to draw. He entertains while he instructs. 
He has made a book which deserves to be popular— 
& book which it is pleasant to read,and which once 
read is not likely to be forgotten.”—Saturday Review. 

“Mr Hamerton may claim the praise of having 
written a book which it will do everybody good to 
read.” —Lzaminer. 





A Third Edition, crown 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes of Rural 


Life in France in Peace and War. By P. G. 
HAMERTON. 
Country Society. Political Parties. 


The Peasant World. 
Church and University. 
The French Clergy. 


Rural Nobility. 

Money Matters. 
Manvers and Customs. 
Households and Servants. | Courtship and Marriage. 
A Little French Town. Garibaldi in France. 

“ Mr. Hamerton has had singularly good opportuni- 
ties of observation, and he has the powers required in 
a good observer. He has the eye of a painter,and he 
is a man of a liberal mind.”"—Saturday Review. 





A Fourth Thousand of 
STORIES from HO By the Rev. 
ALFRED J.CHURCH. With 24 Illustrations after 
pees tinted in the style of the Greek Vases. 
Ss. 


“Mr. Church has long since proved himself a ripe 
and good scholar, though he had not given evidence 
of the special Homeric insight which this charming 
volume displays."—Saturday Review. 


] 

M. RAJON’S ETCHING of the POR- 
TRAIT of THOMAS CARLYLE. By G. F. 
Warts, R.A. OnJapanese paper, £6 6s ; on What- 
man paper, £5 5s. 


An Eighth and Ninth Thousand of 


The OLD LOOKING-GLASS ; or, Mrs. 
Dorothy Cope’s Recollections of Service. By 
MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 
ings. Price 2s 6d, cloth. 

“There is a wonderful store of sound sense and 
quiet humour in this little book.” —Spectator. 


SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 
54 Fleet Street. 


Four Engrav- 


WM. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


INDIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. 
By W. P. ANDREW. 
With Three Maps, Svyo, 15s. 





THIRTEEN YEARS AMONG THE 
WILD BEASTS OF INDIA: 
Their Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation. 


With an Account of the Modes of Capturing and 
Taming Wild Elephants. 


By G. P. SANDERSON, 


Officer in Charge of the Government Elephant 
Keddahs in Mysore. 


With Twenty-one Full-page Illustrations, and Three 
Maps. Smal! quarto, 25s. 


A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY.—Vol. I. 


Commencing from the Close of the Second Volume of 
Sir John Kaye's “ History of the Sepoy War.” 
By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.L., 


Author of “ Historical Sketch of the Native State of 
India.” Octavo, 20s. 





FINAL FRENCH STRUGGLES 


IN 
INDIA AND ON THE INDIAN SEAS. 


Including an Account of the Capture of the Isles of 

France and Bourbon, and Sketches of the most 

Eminent Foreign Adventurers in India up to the 
Period of that Capture. 


With an Appendix, containing an Account of the 
Expedition from India to Egypt in 1801. 


By Colonel G. B. MALLESON, C.S.I. 


COMMENTARIES ON THE PUNJAB 
CAMPAIGN, 1848-49. 


Including some Additions to the History of the 
Second Sikh War, from Original Sources. 


By Captain J. S. LAURENCE-ARCHER, 
Author of “ The Orders of Chivalry.” 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 





THE POETICAL WORKS 
OF 
JOHN MILTON. 


EDITED, WITH NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND 
PHILOLOGICAL. 


By JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A., LL.D., 


Senior Moderator, Trin. Coll., Dublin; Inspector of 
Schools, and Fellow of the University, Madras. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE PERSIAN MANUAL. 
A POCKET COMPANION, 


Intended to facilitate the essential attainments of 
conversing with fluency and composing wit! y, 
in the most graceful of m5 the Languages spoken in 
the East. 





PART 1—A CONCISE GRAMMAR of the LAN- 
GUAGE, with Exercises on its more prominent Peca- 
liarities, together with a selection of Useful Phrases, 
Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 


PART 2—A VOCABULARY of USEFUL WORDS, 
ENGLISH and PERSIAN, showing at the same 
time the Difference of Idiom between the two 
Lan guages. 


By Captain H. WILBERFORCE CLARKE, 
Royal Engineers. 


Feap, roan, 7s 6d. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
Now ready, at every Library, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FRIENDSHIP. 


By OUIDA., 


a It ranks among the most brilliant of ‘ Ouida's’ bril- 
liant picures. When once read, it is not likely soon 
to be forgotten."—Piccadilly. 








Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 

BELGRAVIA for JULY contains a 
Further Instalment of the New Serial 
Story, entitled, “ The HAUNTED 
HOTEL: a Mystery of Modern 
Venice,” by WILKIE COLLINS, 


Just published, price 2s 6d. 


The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
for JULY, Containing a Complete Story by 
THOMAS HARDY, Author of “Far from the 
Madding Crowd,” entitled, 

“AN INDISCRETION IN THE LIFE OF AN 
HEIRESS.” 

GENERAL CESNOLA’S “ Cyprus.” By W. Watkiss Lloyd 

A DutcH Poem OF THR SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By 

E. W. Gosse. 
Country Live in PorTUGAL. By John Latouche. 
REMINISCENCES OF GusTAVE CouRBET AT LA TOUR. 
By Elizabeth E. Evans. 

MARY WOLLSTONCRAFT. By Mathilde Blind. 

SocraLism. By Arthur Arnold. 

CURRENT LITERATURE AND CURRENT CRITICISM. 





NEW NOVEL by JAMES GRANT. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


THE LORD HERMITAGE. 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of “ Romance of War.” 


By the AUTHOR of “CAROLS of COCKAYNE,” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, full gilt, 6s. 


TOWN GARLAND. 


By HENRY S. LEIGH. 


A 


By the AUTHOR of “ The NEW REPUBLIO.” 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; 


or, Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLooK. 








Mr. SWINBURNE'S NEW VOLUME of POEMS. 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s, 

POEMS and BALLADS. Second 

Series. By ALGERNON OHARLES SWINBURNE. 


*,* Also an Edition in feap. 8vo, uniform with the 
First Series, at the same price. 








Small 8vo, cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s 6d. 


The HOUSE of LIFE: Human 
Physiology, with its Applications to the Preserva- 
tion of Health. For Use in Classes, and Popular 
Reading. With numerous [llustrations. By Mrs. 
F. Fenwick MILLER. 


Dr. DORAN’S LAST WORK. 

Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 
MEMORIES of OUR GREAT TOWNS. 
With Anecdotic Gleanings concerning their 


Worthies and their Oddities. By Dr. Joun 
Doran, F.S.A. 








Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s 6d. 


The TROUBADOURS: a His of 
Provencal Life and Literature in the Middle- 
Ages. By Francis Husrrer. 

“ This attrac'ive volume deals in a very fresh and 

exact way with a most interesting phase of cultureand 

letters......Mr. Hueffer claims for his volume the 
praise of being the first adequate study on so 
famous a subject as the ‘Troubadours’ which has 
appeared in the English language; and we believe 
that we must allow that he is right. His book will 
be found dingly i ing and valuable.......It 
is a grateful task to review a volume where so firm @ 
ground of scholarship is under our feet, and where 
there is so little need to be on the watch for instances 
of inaccuracy or want of knowledge...... Mr. Hueffer is 
to be congratulated on a very important contribution 
to literature.” —£raminer. 








Crown 8vo, cloth extra, %s. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES: their Sources 
and Significations. By O. WAREING BARDSLEY, 
M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. 

“ Mr. Bardsley has faithfully consulted the original 
medieval documents and wor from which the 
origin and development of surnames can alone be 
satisfactorily traced. He has furnished a valuable 
contribution to the literature of surnames, and we 
hope to hear more of him in this fleld."—7Zimes. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 639 
I lustratious, 78 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 
STYLES. Translated from the German of A. 
ROSENGARTEN by W. COLLETT-SANDARS. With 
639 Illustrations. 





13 WATERLOO PLACE. 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO.S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





THE NEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


EACH IN THREE VOLUMES.—READY. 


NOTICE—A NEW NOVEL BY THE POPULAR AUTHOR OF “A CANADIAN HEROINE,” 


“AGAINST HER WILL,” &c. 
LADY’S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, Author of 


“ Against her Will,” “A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


ELIOT the YOUNGER: a Fiction in Freehand. By 


BERNARD BARKER. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Standard says:—“ The story is invariably interesting. The language is generally simple, pure, and 
scholarly, and when the occasion calls for it, lofty and even eloquent. In describing a ‘ good, fair woman,’ or 
the next most beautiful thing, a young, spring day, Mr. Barker writes poetry in very noble prose...... The 
‘writer is often humorous, and occasionally brilliant of fancy. Almost every page contains an epigram or a 
clever saying worth remembering...... There are little touches of nature, too, worthy of Thackeray.” 

The Spectator says :—" Lively and entertaining. It is smartly and sometimes wittily writ en. The father 
of Eliot the Younger is a figure drawn not without considerable skill, and talks in a way which we do not the 
less enjoy because it remiads us very strongly of Miss Austen. The intellectual man, placed in the midst of 
tural society......and finding a certain satisfaction in a quiet sarcasm which no one about him understands, is 
@ person whom we are glad to have met. Nor is the book without a higher aim. If a lad ever learns from a 
‘book, he might learn by contrasting the rational ani ennobling love of the hero for Margaret Ogilvie, with 
his foolish passion for Miss Brooke and Phoebe Langham.” 

The Athenseum says:—‘ Mr. Barker's story has several merits. The relations between Phoebe Langham 
and the young Oxonian areéminently natural...... he Skimpole-like Draycott and the cynical Ogilvie, Oscar 
Dale and Margaret, all are substantial entities.” 

The Scotsman says :—* A clever, readable, and enjoyable novel......In both its phases the story is a good 
one. The personages are drawn with vigour, and with a light, graceful touch, which it is positively refreshing 
to encounter...... The descriptions of the life and society of Bohemia are realistic too; they give the impression 
that the author is familiar with the scenes and people he so gracefully and tenderly sketches. There is alsoa 
good deal of light humour in the book.” 

The Sunday Times says:—“ Decidedly a wholesome, stirring novel......The hero of the story takes our 
fancy from the first, and never ceases to interest till the last page of the book.” 

Financial Opinion says :—* These three volumes contain more wit, and wisdom, and poetry, and epigram 
than would set up a score of average novelists......A book which Peacock might have written, and which 
Charles Lamb would have chuckled over.” 


MAID ELLICE. By the Author of ‘‘ Pretty Miss Bellew,” 


“True to her Trust,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 64. 

The Sunday Times says :—“ An original and clever story......We can heartily recommend ‘ Maid Ellice ' 
to our readers.” 

The Scotsman says :—“ Vigour in the conception and dramatic force in the working out of distinctive 
studies of character are the especial qualities of this novel...... The plot, though exceedingly complicated, is 
skillfully managed, and the book altogether possesses an individuality and an originality, buth in subject and 
treatment, which are as welcome as they are rare.” 

The Standard says :—" $Maid Ellice ' is a book well worth reading.” 


SECOND EDITION of The LITTLE LOO: a Tale of the 


South Sea. By SypNey Mostyn, Author of ‘‘ The Surgeon's Secret,” &c. 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 
The Spectator says:—‘‘ We have nothing but praise to give to the story. It is well conceived and 
powerfully told. Every detail is carefully contrived to give effect to the whole. 
The Scotsman says:—“ Mr. Mostyn’s story is full of thrilling interest from the first page to the last. It is 
— written. 
he Sunday Times says :—“ It is difficult in few words to convey the charm that this book possesses ; 
from first to last the interest never flags. 
Financial Opinion says:—“Not Marryat, or Dana, or Hermann Melville himself has written any 


better sea-stories than this tale of ‘The Little Loo.’ 
SECOND EDITION of SALTHURST. By Mrs. Arthur 
Lewis, Author of * The Master of Riverswood.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Spectator says :—** We gladly recognise the evidences of literary power which ‘ Salthurst’ displays. 
It is well written throughout, and the scene of the shipwreck, made all the more striking by the contrast with 
the comedy of the preceding chapter, is very powerful indeed.” 


FRANK ALLERTON: an Autobiography. By Augustus 


MONGREDIEN. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, Author 


of “ Fair, but not Wise,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d 


FROZEN HEARTS. ByG. Webb Appleton. 3vols., 31s 6d. 
THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. By Laindon Hill. 3 


vols., 31s 6d. (This day. 


EYES SO BLUE. By Agnes Law. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


(Just ready. 





EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME.—READY. 
The LIFE and ADVENTURES of an UNFORTUNATE 


AUTHOR. Written by HIMsELr. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


In the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love Story. By 


the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French.) Orown 8vo, 7s 6d, 

The Athenzeum says :—"A charming little romance...... It is treated so delicately and simply, and is so 
free from vulgarity and bold common-place, that it interests the reader from beginning to end.” 

The Spectator says :—" A very pretty story...... Agnes is a very finely-drawn character.” 

The Sunday Times says:—' Is charmingly told, and proves very pleasant reading...... Superior to average 
‘works of its class.’ 

John Bull srays:—“ A very pretty story...... The book is thoroughly interesting, and there is nota dull 
page from beginning to end...... The last chapters are very touching, and the conclusivn remiuds us strongly 
of Villette......We hope the book will find many readers.” 

Public Opinion says:—“ A story which charms us by its very simplicity, not but that it has also other 
merits which would ensure it a hearty welcome on its introduction to English literature......Such is a faint 
outline of the principal events recorded in this pleasant book. ‘In the Spring of My Life’ can be safely 





Each Complete in One Volume—Ready, 
IN TROPIC SEAS: a Tale of the 


Spanish Main. By W. W8STALL. Crown 8¥o, 


7s 6d, 

“A good book to put into the hands of boyg.”. 
Academy. * 4 By, 

“The book will be exceedingly attractive to the 
boy-readers for whom no doubt it is chiefly intended," 
Scotsman. 
: spt of incident, and the adventures by sea 
and which it records will prove especially attractiyg 
to younger readers."—Standard. . 


The FAIR MAID of TAUNTON: a 


Tale of the Siege. By ELIzassTH M. Atponp, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


UNTO WHICH SHE WAS 
BORN. By ELLEN GADESDEN. Crown 8¥0, 7s 64, 
“ Cleverly and gracefully written.”"—Athengum, 


The GREGORS: a Cornish Story. By 


JANE H. SPETTIGUE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


LOVED and UNLOVED: a Story 


By Harriet Davis. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 


SIR AUBYN’S HOUSEHOLD. By the 


Author of ** Fan,” “ Miles,” &. Crown 8vo,7s 64, 


SOPHIA: a Novel. By Jane Ashton 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Is pleasantly written, and in some parts the book 
is most amusing. The two old maids, Miss Hant ang 
Miss Robinson, are capitally drawn, indeed most of 
the characters are cleverly sketched......If Miss Ash. 
ton intends to give us a further instalment we shal) 
look forward to it with interest, and hope it maybe 
as successful as the present charming little tale”. 
John Bull. 


MILES: a Town Story. By the 
Author of “ Fan.” Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 
price 3s 6d. 

“May be commended for simplicity of style and 
soundness of thought."—Academy. 

“A clever story, which others than the young may 
read with pleasure.” — Spectator. 

* The style is fresh and simple, there is no lack of 
incident, and altogether * Miles’ is a wholesome and 
interesting novel, one of a type too seldom met with.” 
—Seotsman. 

“A sensible, sober-minded tale of manufacturing 
life." —Guardian. 

“Combines admirable teaching with an interesting 
story.”—John Bull, 


TEN TIMES PAID: a Story of the 
SOUTH. By Brauron BLosse. Crowa 8vo,7s 64, 
“ This is a spirited, well-written, and withal simple 
story of slave life, told with sustained vigour, and 
embellished with some pretty descriptions of scenery.” 
—Public Opinion. 
* The tale is told with considerable force and feeling, 
and its interest is sustained from tirst to last.”= 
Scotsman. 


The LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG: a 
Love Story. By OCxuci, CLARKE. Orown 810, 
7s 6d. 

“A bright and lively book."—Sunday Times. 

“ Indicates the greatest knowledge of life and char- 
acter."—Lioyd's Weekly News. 

“A very charming and simple little novelette."= 

Scotsman. 

“ Will be much read and admired."—News of tt 

World. 

“Bright and bumorous......Moch more interesting 
than the common run of tales of the kind."—Cieil 

Service Gazette. 


A SUSSEX IDYL. By Clementim 
Buack. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The Examiner says: —“*‘ A Sussex Idyl' is such 
charming story that we should indeed be ungrateful 
did we not look forward with pleasure to more 
from the same hand.” 


REGENT ROSALIND. By the Author 


of * Workaday Briars,” &c. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The Spectator says:—‘* We have read * Regent Rost- 
lind’ with a sense of restful pleasure.” 


The REIGN of ROSAS; or, South 

Fong yf Sketches. By E. O. Fernav. Crows 
BROAD OUTLINES of LONG YEARS 
in AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of 
Binnum Binnum. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


THROUGH DEATH to LIFE: Sonnets. 


By GeorGe BARLOW. Fcap. 8vo, 48 64. 


ISLAM: its Origin, Genius, and 
Mission. By Joan JosePH Lake, Author of 
“Notes and Essays on the Christian Religion. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


SKETCHES in CORNWALL. By &M 





recommended to our readers, who, if they accept our recommendation, will be amply repaid by the perusal of 
& sparkling narrative.” 





F. BraaGe. In Wrapper, 1s (post free). 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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